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MAC 


The  big  center  door  in  Roberts  opened  and  a  ruddy-faced  Scotchman  ap- 
peared. He  bundled  his  overcoat  more  tightly  around  him,  pulled  out  his 
gloves  and  lit  a  cigarette  as  the  glass  rattled  in  the  door  behind  him.  He 
slipped  his  lighter  into  his  coal  pocket  and  in  one  quick  movement  had 
neatly  adjusted  his  hat,  pulled  on  his  gloves  and  started  off  down  the 
flagstone  path  between  Roberts  and  the  Lloyd  parking  lot.  He  walked  in 
short,  compact,  determined  steps,  his  eyes  rooted  firmly  to  the  ground, 
taking  regular  puffs  on  the  fresh  cigarette. 

A  group  of  students  bounded  out  of  fourth  entry,  caught  sight  of  him 
and  carefully  measured  their  steps  in  order  to  meet  him  at  the  point 
where  their  paths  crossed.  He  uttered  a  snappy  hello,  flashed  a  broad 
smile  and  with  a  brief  wave  of  the  hand,  disappeared  into  the  noise  of 
the  ventilators  behind  Founders. 

Mac  has  been  the  mentor  of  the  campus  for  35  years.  Everyone  knows 
him.  His  name  and  the  College's  are  synonymous.  For  all  those  who  have 
passed  through  these  doors,  it  was  he  who  got  them  here,  in  many  cases 
it  was  he  who  kept  them  here,  and  it  was  he  who  held  an  incalculable 
influence  on  all.  He  was  arbiter,  counselor,  the  last  word  and  the  foun- 
tainhead  of  common  sense.  His  personality  and  the  College's  are  insepar- 
able. For  many,  he  is  the  College,  a  symbol,  a  figurehead  for  all  it  rep- 
resnts. 
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He  graduated  from  Haverford  in  1921  and  returned  nine  years  later. 
Since  that  time  he  has  remained  at  the  helm,  guiding  this  ship  through 
waters  it  had  never  seen.  He  has  been  chief  advisor  to  the  last  four 
presidents,  and  twice  himself  actmg  president  of  the  College.  Offices 
were  created  for  him  to  make  use  of  his  infinitely  varied  talents  and 
strengths.  He  is  Haverfords  first  Vice  President,  first  Director  of  Admis- 
sions, first  Alumni  Secretary  and  first  Dean  of  Freshman.  He  has  taught 
English,  studied  psychology  and  served  as  Director  of  Athletics.  Of  ail 
these,  the  admissions  business  has  remained  closest  to  his  heart  and  he 
has  played  a  significant  role  in  his  conviction  that  a  college  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  the  students  it  admits,  not  to  ignore  them  if  they  fall  by  the 
wayside,  but  to  encourage  them,  prod  them,  develop  them  and  graduate 
them.  His  name  has  always  been  linked  with  forward  thinking  in  the  ad- 
missions world  and  his  years  of  service  on  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board  (of  which  he  served  a  term  as  Chairman)  have  given  him  a 
national  reputation. 

In  short,  we  lose  a  great  deal.  In  him  is  embodied  the  continuity  of  our 
practices  and  institutions,  and  all  the  elements  which  give  this  College 
both  the  stature  and  promise  it  holds.  We  lose  his  experience,  his  fore- 
sight, and  his  peculiar  talent  for  knowing  just  how  to  handle  any  situa- 
tion. Most  of  all  we  lose  his  personality  and  his  uncanny  sense  for  dealing 
With  students. 

His  method  of  punishment  was  unique.  In  the  course  of  talking  with  one 
very  recalcitrant  student  he  dropped  the  comment,  "I  wonder  what  sort 
of  father  you  are  going  to  make?"  It  was  enough  to  set  the  fellow  in  the 
right  track  again.  He  could  reprimand,  but  there  was  never  any  question 
he  was  on  your  side.  One  student  attempted  to  support  his  position  after 
a  rather  serious  offense.  Mac  interjected:  "I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more 
of  that  again.  Look  at  all  the  trouble  you've  caused.  You  have  a  class 
now?  .  .  .  Well,  you  better  hurry  up  and  get  to  it." 

His  whole  bearing  and  approach  bred  your  confidence.  No  one  escapes 
some  sort  of  academic  difficulty  and  an  encounter  with  Mac  is  not  un- 
usual. "Look,"  he  would  say,  "I  know  you've  got  the  stuff.  Now  go  out 
and  prove  it  to  yourself."  He  could  handle  problems  too  and  put  every- 
thing into  perspective  with  one  neat  sentence.  One  fellow  was  beside 
himself  with  a  new  crisis.  Mac  told  him  to  drop  everything  and  come 
up  and  see  him  right  away.  He  listened  patiently  to  the  whole  story  and 
then  said,  "Look,  — ,  you're  not  the  only  one  with  problems.  A  few  other 
people  have  some  too."  The  whole  situation  cleared  up. 
In  the  area  of  complaints  he  was  particularly  adept.  One  person  was  re- 
luctant about  the  admission  of  a  certain  student  and  made  his  feelings 
known  to  Mac.  "Well  ...  I  think  he'll  develop,"  Mac  replied.  "After  all, 
that's  the  purpose  of  the  institution  isn't  it?"  The  fellow  left  a  bit 
shaken:  "Guess  I  never  thought  of  that  before."  On  another  occasion,  an 
alumnus  became  very  concerned  with  the  idea  that  he  wouldn't  stand  a 
chance  of  being  admitted  today  in  view  of  the  increasing  competition. 
Mac  smiled  at  him:  "If  I  was  smart  enough  to  admit  you  then,  I'd  be 
smart  enough  to  admit  you  now." 

These  were  his  methods.  He  was  direct  with  infinite  compassion;  he  had 
a  deep  regard  for  the  history  of  the  College,  yet  was  never  deaf  to  new 
ideas;  he  had  an  immediate  trust  and  confidence  in  what  he  did  and  the 
people  around  him.  He  was  a  person  of  few  words,  yet  wielded  them 
skillfully  when  the  occasion  called  for  it.  He  departed  on  an  unfailing 
instinct  which  has  persistently  steered  the  College  through  many  stormy 
seas.  One  member  of  the  administration  noted  he  didn't  always  see  what 
Mac  was  driving  at  in  suggesting  a  course  of  action  and  sometimes  it  took 
a  couple  of  years  to  discover  that  Mac  had  been  right  all  along. 
It  is  to  the  great  benefit  and  fortune  of  the  College  that  Mac  was  a  part 
of  it.  No  one  can  replace  him.  Both  he  and  his  talents  are  unique.  Yel 
he  will  remain.  His  life  has  been  breathed  into  the  very  roots  of  Haver- 
ford, and  the  foundations  he  has  built  with  his  own  hands  are,  as  he 
would  have  it,  the  great  promise  of  its  future.  Should  the  College  live 
for  still  another  132  years,  its  students  and  faculty  will  still  look  to  Mac 
for  the  inception  and  solidarity  of  its  institutions. 

"Aye  Captain — you  done  a  fine  job  of  sailing  this  ship."  And  when  the 
last  hoopla  is  played,  the  last  anthem  sung,  when  the  great  tributes  have 
all  been  shouted  and  all  the  last  minute  this  and  that's  are  over  —  when 
all  this  has  passed  and  the  excitable  world  of  Haverford  settles  back  into 
its  groove  —  take  with  you  our  gratitude  and  deepest  affection. 
Good  Sailing. 

Art  Wood 
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PETER  SLATER 


Often,  too  often  perhaps,  students  are  tempted  to  judge  teach- 
ers on  criteria  better  suited  to  judging  actors.  We  lend  to  think 
teachers  should  above  all  be  'exciting'.  We  like  well  organized,  fast 
moving  classes.  Peter  Slater's  classes  have  been  known  to  be  unor- 
ganized; they  have  been  known  to  drag.  He  has  little  sense  of  the 
dramatic.  Nonetheless,  Peter  Slater  is  a  good  teacher,  and  maybe 
even  better  than  that. 

His  strength  is,  in  one  sense,  precisely  thai  he  is  not  interested 
in  acting.  He  is  interested,  first  of  all  in  his  discipline.  Religion: 
and  he  is  content  to  lei  the  discipline  itself  and  his  own  involve- 
ment in  it  do  the  business  of  'exciting'  students.  Consequently,  his 
classes  are  characterized  by  being  thoroughly  relaxed  and  natural. 
There  is  no  tension  that  one  must  listen  carefully  to  catch  every 
rising  intonation;  there  is  no  tension  that  one  must  become  involv- 
ed in  a  student -teacher  dialogue.  One  sits  back  and  considers  the 
discipline;  one  is,  as  it  were,  freed  to  learn. 

■The  discussion  rambles,  focused  only  occasionally  by  Mr.  Slater 
with  a  burst  of  critical  intelligence  directed  sometimes  at  the  litera- 
ture and  sometimes  at  students.  He  fills  blackboards  with  references 
and  suggestions  for  reading  one  could  do,  "if  you're  interested."  If 
not,  that's  all  right  too.  He  is  interested,  and  he  hopes  you  might 
be  too;  but  that's  up  to  you. 

—  Ethan  Feinsod 


ERNIE   PRUDENTE 


The  big  man  in  the  red  sweat  pants  and  white  peeler  glanced  up  in  the  middle  of  a  pushup  and 
said,  "Alright  you  guys  on  the  end  of  the  line  there,  don't  goof  off.  Remember,  I  got  good  PER-IF-FER-AL 
vision.  You  like  that  word,  huh?  It's  my  new  word  for  the  day.  Every  day  I  add  a  new  word  to  my  vocabu- 
lary. Got  to  build  up  that  vocabulary  so  I  can  talk  to  you  guys."  Ernie  smiled  and  kept  putting  us  through 
our  paces.  That  was  my  first  day  as  a  Haverford  jock,  preseason  1961.  I  was  a  gung-ho  kid,  a  high  school 
star  whose  head  was  full  of  dreams  of  glory.  I  soon  found  that  there  wasn't  much  glory  in  being  a  jock  at 
Haverford,  and,  as  time  passed,  most  of  the  other  icons  of  jockdom  were  destroyed  by  the  Haverford  way  of 
life,  but  Ernie  lived  on.  There  was  always  the  Prudente  smile,  the  gentle  admonition —  "When  the  going 
gets  tough  the  tough  get  going,"  and  the  word  of  encouragement  accompanied  by  a  slap  on  the  butt.  Some- 
times I  wonder  how  long  I  would  have  kept  with  it  if  Ernie  wasn't  around. 

A  little  over  a  year  later  that  same  big  man  was  standing  in  front  of  his  famous  "bod"  class,  (the  class 
that  made  men  out  of  boys  and  gave  you  that  washboard  stomach).  A  very  undersized  freshman  at  the 
back  of  the  room  was  struggling  with  a  set  of  weights.  "What'  are  ya  straining  for?"  asked  Ern  laughing, 
"It's  all  a  question  of  mind  over  matter  ...  I  don't  mind  and  you  don't  matter."  The  class  hissed  and  the 
freshman  smiled,  because  he  and  everyone  else  knew  that  in  Ernie's  book  everybody  mattered,  and  that 
the  "Big  E."  cared  as  much  about  the  wimp  in  his  "bod"  class  who  couldn't  do  two  pushups  as  he  did  about 
his  top  basketball  star. 

The  other  day  I  looked  out  of  my  window  and  saw  a  giant  of  a  man  in  those  same  red  sweat  pants 
striding  across  Walton  Field  to  the  tennis  courts.  It  was  a  long  easy  stride,  and  the  tennis  racquet  looked 
like  a  ping  pong  paddle  in  his  big  hand.  He  was  on  his  way  to  his  daily  match  with  the  greats  of  the  intra- 
mural league.  I  remembered  the  first  day  I  discovered  that  Ernie  was  on  the  academic  standing  committee. 
I  was  a  bit  surprised  and  asked  him  if  it  was  really  true.  "Sure  I  know  all  about  that  stuff,"  he  said,  "After 
all  when  I  was  at  Penn  the  only  thing  I  passed  was  in  and  out  of  doors."  I  smiled.  That's  what  made  him 
such  a  giant;  he  was  humble. 

One  day  a  kid  came  into  the  field  house  looking  for  a  Mr.  Prudente.  I  knew  he  was  a  stranger  be- 
cause he  called  him  by  his  surname.  I  told  him  that  Mr.  Prudente  was  the  big  man  working  out  with  the 
basebcill  team  at  the  other  end  of  the  building.  I  knew  that  when  that  kid  came  back  he  would  know  that 
big  man's  name  was  Ernie  and  he'd  know  just  how  big  he  was.  It  takes  you  about  two  minutes  to  find  oul 
that  Ern's  name  isn't  Mr.  Prudente.  It  takes  you  just  another  minute  to  discover  that  he  is  a  much  bigger 
man  than  he  looks.  Ernie  is  a  bigger  man  than  any  Mr.  Prudente  could  ever  be. 

— Chuck  Lawrence 
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^,       WILLIAM  R.SMITH 


A  one  hour  class  at  Haverford  cosls  each  studenl  about  three  dollars.  It's  questionable  whether  most 
of  the  money  is  well  spent.  I,  tor  one,  think  not.  If  a  student  isn't  motivated  to  work,  and  many  undergrad- 
uates aren't,  it's  the  job  of  the  teacher,  at  a  school  this  small,  to  attempt  to  attract  that  student's  interest, 
to  arouse  him,  and  if  necessary,  to  make  him  mad  enough  to  produce.  'Too  many  dull  classes  are  conducted 
at  Haverford  under  the  guise  that  the  student  is  mature  and  inttUigenl  enough  to  grasp  the  weakly  pre- 
sented material.  Dull  classes  have  nothing  to  do  with  maturity  or  intelligence.  But  they  have  something  to 
do  with  motivation.  For  although  a  student's  involvement  with  a  subject  must  come  from  within,  his  inler- 
est   is   generated,   or  exterminated   in   the   classroom. 

This  year  William  Smith  opposed  the  abolition  of  grades.  His  reasons  were  sound.  But  Smith  expects 
and  gets  more  from  the  student  than  most  professors  and  is,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  make  an  accurate 
assessment.  He  is  the  exception  —  and  he  is  exceptional.  Smith  hardly  knows  the  problem  of  academic 
lethargy  among  the  students,  for  he  is  too  interesting.  His  lack  of  sympathy  for  the  whining  Haverfordian  is 
justified.  For  it's  nearly  impossible  to  leave  a  Smith  class  without  being  involved.  Smith's  own  interest 
and  personal  vitality  come  across — sometimes  rather  forcefully — and  they  speak  FIRST  to  the  student, 
to  each  student  since  you  can  expect  to  be  called  on,  and  second  to  the  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the 
way  the  real  teacher  operates. 

Haverford  needs  the  youthful  vitality  of  those  who  know  how  to  deal  with  undergraduates.  If  there 
were  more  classes  like  Smith's  there  might  be  less  talking  and  more  learning  going  on.  But  that's  a  lot  to 
ask,  that   most  teacher's  be  first-rate.  Or  is  it? 

At  any  rate,  the  classes  continue,  dull  and  otherwise.  And  as  the  students  catch  on.  Smith's  courses  be- 
come increasingly  more  crowded.  Some  leave  class  offended  at  having  been  reduced  to  unthinking  clods; 
and  some  begin  to  think  about  literature  for  the  first   time.  In  either  case,  it's  well  worth  the  three  bucks. 

Clay  Stites 
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DICK   ADELMANN 


You  may  prefer  "Ads"  or  perhaps  "Dickie-Boo"  (but  kindly,  please  not  Adelman);  whatever  you  call 
him,  though,  the  guy  came  to  Haverford  with  an  ample  supply  of  perseverance. 

A  business  man  at  heart,  Dick  tackled  Economics  with  a  dogged  determination  that  would  make 
Keynes  take  note.  What  is  more,  his  ability  convinced  even  the  skeptics.  As  captain  of  the  Haverford 
mermen,  he  pulled  through  several  lean  years  but  continued  to  churn  until  his  team  began  to  lap  him. 

Perseverance  (or  was  it  tenure?)  finally  resulted  in  the  magic  number,  and  Dick  got  his  car.  Conse- 
quently we  saw  even  less  of  him  on  weekends  —  al  least  on  the  Haverford  campus.  As  Dick  knows,  too 
much  theorizing  dulls  the  reflexes;  so  whether  he  is  building  houses  during  the  summer  or  pulling  off  a 
three-date   week,   there   is   zest   in   whatever   he   does. 

His   four   years   at   Haverford  confirm  that   in   a    truely  believable  way,  "Ads  is  SOLID". 
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BOB   ARONOFF 


A  Book  of  Verses  underneath  the  Bough, 
A  Jug  of  Wine,  a  Loaf  of  Bread  —  and  Thou 
Beside  me  singing  in  the  Wilderness  — 
Oh,    Wildernes    were    Paradise    enow! 

The    Rubaiyat    of    Omar    Khayyam 
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GEORGE  BAGBY 


One  ot  the  limils  of  reality 

Presenls   itself   in   Oley   when   the   hay. 

Baked    through    long    days,   is   piled   in 

mows.   It   is 
A  land  too  ripe  for  enigmas,  too  serene  . . . 

Things   stop    in    that    direction    and   since 

Ihey    stop 
The  direction  slops  and  we  accept  what  is 
As  good.  The  utmost  must  be  good  and  is 
And   is   our   fortune   and   honey   hived   in 

the  trees 
And  mingling  of  colors  at  a  festival.  .  .  . 

The  personae  of  summer  play  the  char- 
acters 

Of  an  inhuman  author,  who  meditates 

With  the  gold  bugs,  in  blue  meadows,  late 
at  night. 

He  does  not  hear  his  chciracters  talk.  He 
sees 

Them  mottled,  in  the  moodiest  costumes. 

Of  blue  and  yellow,  sky  and  sun,  belted 
And    knotted,    sashed    and    seamed,    half 

pales  of  red. 
Half  pales  of  green,  appropriate  habit  for 
The    huge    decorum,    the   manner    of    the 

time. 
Part    of    the    mottled    mood    of   summer's 

whole. 

In  which  the  characters  speak  because 

they   want 
To  speak,  the  fat,  the  roseate  characters. 
Free,  for  a  moment,  from  malice  and  sud- 
den   cry. 
Complete  in  a  completed  scene,  speeiking 
Their  parts  as  in  a  youthful  happiness. 

— from  Wallace  Stevens: 
"Credences  of  Summer" 


R.   DAVIS   BALDERSTON 
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RICK   BAZELON 


Rick's  personalily  is  a  seemingly  paradoxical  blend  of  strength 
and,  to  use  a  forbidden  word,  tenderness.  This  means  that,  unlike 
many  other  "nice  guys,"  there  is  a  great  deal  behind  Rick's  frequent 
smiles.  His  strength  of  character  lies  in  the  firm  set  of  principles 
and  goals  which  he  has  established  for  himself  and  which  he  never 
betrays.  Yet  they  do  not  blind  him  to  the  wants  and  needs  of  others, 
and  rather  than  pursuing  his  own  selfish  course,  he  is  often  in  dangei 
of  becoming  the  doormat  of  the  world  because  of  his  considerateness. 

Nor  do  Rick's  principles  rigidity  or  limit  his  outlook  on  life,  for 
they  are  accompanied  by  true  openmindedness  and  a  wide-ranging 
variety  of  interests.  This  combination  has  enabled  him  to  take  full 
advantage  of  Haverford  in  all  its  aspects,  keeping  each  element  in 
proper  perspective.  Aided  by  his  seemingly  boundless  energy,  he  has 
worked  hard  organizing  the  Tougaloo  exchange  and  the  Second 
American  Revolution,  and  has  performed  well  in  such  diverse  ac- 
tivities as  Students'  Council,  the  tennis  team,  the  study  of  British 
history,  and  the  Customs  Committee,  always  refusing  to  do  a  super- 
ficial job.  At  the  same  time.  Rick  has  managed  to  develop  a  surpris- 
ing number  of  what  he  would  aptly  call  "very  close"  friendships,  as 
well  as  a  deep  relationship  with  a  certain  Bryn  Mawrter. 

Whether  or  not  he  eventually  becomes  America's  first  Jewish 
President,  he  is  certain  to  contribute  as  much  to  life  in  the  outside 
world  as  he  has  to  life  at  Haverford. 
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BILL   BECKER 


A  sign  on  his  door  reads: 

William  L.  Becker 
Office  Hours: 
ALL  NIGHT 

In  the  living  room  are  a  core  of  close  friends  and  seat 
his  Sunbeam  jacket.  The  audience  is  being  treated  to 
to  the  "Blank-You  Gary  Cake"  story  and  finally  some 
one  again. 

But  Bill  was  more  than  "the  grossest  mouth  on 
drop   of   a   deadline.   His   formula   was   simple:   at   3:00 
typewriter,    the    white    all-night    jacket,   down    a   cup 
the   standard    opening    paragraph,    and    toss    in    a   colo 

On  the  weekends  he  would  shave  and  do  his  laun 
week).  Then,  dressed  in  his   German  ski  sweater,  he 
and  suavely  continue:   "Hello,  Princess!" 

But  no  capsule  description,  serious  or  in  jest,  can 
are  contagious  and  his  personality  has  infected  those 
environment  has  left  him  a  belter  man  than  when  he 


ed  on   the  green  couch  is  The  Truckdriver  Mouth  in 
the  latest  "Marlboro  Country"  routine.  He  breaks  in- 
one  asks  to  hear  the  "Right  There  Harv',  Right  There" 

campus".   He   could   write   an   82-groove   paper   at   the 
a.m.  get  out  the  piece  of  foam  rubber,  the  little  black 
of  coffee,  and  begin.  Call  it  "A  Plea  for  Whatever",  use 
red  graph  or  two. 

dry    (if   there   had    been    an    eclipse   of   the   moon   that 
would  pick  up  the  receiver,  call  Rock,  belch  slightly, 

safely  hope  to  do  Bill  justice.  His  energy  and  spirit 
about  him.  Similarly,  his  social  interaction  with  his 
entered. 
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STEVE   BERRJEN 


Among  Steve's  varied  interests  and  activities,  the  Customs  Committee  stands 
out  in  showing  the  way  in  which  Steve  has  given  something  of  himself  to  other  stu- 
dents. Steve's  friendly,  natural,  and  sincere  manner  has  imparted  an  unmistakable 
tone  to  Customs  Week  for  the  past  three  years,  and  has  helped  many  freshmen  to 
feel  at  ease  in  their  new  environment.  That  Steve's  primary  extra-curricular  concern 
at  Haverford  has  been  the  Customs  Committee,  and  that  he  has  been  such  an  effec- 
tive member  of  it,  are  natural  consequences  of  the  pleasure  which  Steve  takes  in 
making  contact  with  people  around  him.  For  Steve,  this  is  what  life  is  all  about. 

Contact  with  others  is  so  important  to  Steve  because  it  carries  with  it  openness 
and  communication,  and  the  possibility  of  full  and  close  relationships.  These  re- 
lationships are  more  than  a  source  of  enjoyment  for  Steve;  they  are  the  purpose 
or  goal  around  which  he  has  built  his  life.  This  is  shown  by  Steve's  way  of  life  at 
Haverford,  his  interest  in  literature,  his  relationship  with  Robs,  and  his  desire  to  go 
on  to  teach  in  a  personal  setting.  It  is  in  getting  to  know  and  to  understand  others 
that  Steve  realizes  in  himself  a  sense  of  value  and  of  fulfillment. 
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BOB   BERSON 


•( 


A   knyghl   Iher   was,   and   that   a   worthy   man. 
That  fro  the  lyme  that  he  first  bigan 
To   riden   out,   he   loved  chivalrie, 
Trouthe  and  honour,  fredom  and  curtesie. 

The  Canterbury  Tales 


l^%v 
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Thou  saw  the  fields  laid  bare  an'  waste. 
An'  weary  winter  comin  fast. 
An'   cozie   here,  beneath   the   blast. 

Thou   thought   to   dwell. 
Till  crash!  the  cruel  coulter  past 

Out  thro'  thy  celL 

That  wee  bit  heap  o'  leaves  an'  stibble. 
Has  cost  thee  monie  a  weary  nibble! 
Now  thou's  turned  out,  for  a'  thy  trouble. 

But  house  or  hald. 
To  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble. 

An'    cranreuch   cauldl 

But  Mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane. 
In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain: 
The  best- laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men 

Gang  aft  agley. 
An'  lea'e  us  nought  but  grief  an'  pain. 

For   promis'd   joy! 

from  "To  a  Mouse"   by  Robert   Burns 


DAVE   BROOKES 
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MIKE   BUNIM 


Ten  years  from  now  most  people  who  read  these 
words  will  wonder  who  this  was.  Of  those  who 
remember,  at  least  half  will  have  me  confused 
with  someone  else.  Oh  well  .  .  .  To  Guy  Daven- 
port, Hyman  Casser,  and  205  Barclay,  reminding 
me  that  I  was  once  a  freshman  .  .  .  To  French 
House  and  that  catastrophic  Halloween  of  soph- 
omore year  .  .  .  To  the  M.G.  and  the  leMans 
starts  that  College  Lane  will  not  soon  forget  .  .  . 
And  to  these  individuals,  especially,  who  perhaps 
number  among  those  who  do  remember:  to  all 
who  used  to  be  on  the  Christmas  letter  list  and  to 
the  French  House  crew,  may  we  all  be  secure,' but 
slightly  saddened  in  the  knowledge  that  these  days 
have  safely  passed. 
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Reed  was  curled-up  foeially,  sleeping  as  usual  on  thegreen   couch: 

"Reed?" 

"Mmmph." 

"It's  time  for  Ec  class.  Reed." 

"Urrh." 

"But   Reed,   you've   already  cut   13   in   a  row!" 

"Mmmm  —  I'll  decide  in  the  morning  .  .  .  z-z-z-z" 

"Reed  ...  it  IS  morning  .  .   .!" 

When  Reed  finally  recognized  the  day  a  few  hours  later,  his  aggressive  leap  off  the  couch  forbode  a  pur- 
poseful day  of  work.  "Gotta  take  a  shower,"  he  mumbled  decisively.  Two  and  a  half  hours  later,  he  was 
clean. 

A  day  in  the  life  of  his  conscious  might  go  like  so:  first,  calculate  how  long  it  will  fake  to  catch  up.  Ig- 
nore the  note  from  Prof.  Q  threatening  to  flunk  me.  Probably  a  joke.  Now  eliminate  reality  for  the  rest  of 
the  day,  and  crumple  the  pages  of  topology  notes  after  they're  read.  Splat!  Homomorphisms  are  explained. 

Almost  forgot.  Time   to   call   Gwen   already.  Everything   worthwhile   in   life  is   curvilinear  .   .  . 

"Hi  Tiger!   Did  you  know  that,  topologically  speaking,  you're  not  wearing  a  bra?" 

Math  jock,  Romeo,  humbler;  all  true  enough,  but  somewhere  this  side  of  complete.  We're  missing  what 
all  caricatures  miss  —  a  sense  of  his  own  self-awareness,  and  his  involvement  with  others.  It  is  this  side 
of  Reed  that  shows  his  real  development  as  a  person. 


REED  CARSON 


JON  CHACE 


The  popular  Jon  Chace  is  somelhing  of  a  well- liked  campus  myth.  He  is  a  "greal  guy" — eternal  cap- 
tain of  the  intramural  teams,  soc.  major,  director  of  the  Ardmore  day  camp,  happy-go-lucky  jester,  pal  to 
the  kitchen  crew. 

The  real  Jon  Chace  is  something  more,  a  person  to  be  respected  as  well  as  liked.  If  he  is  not  thoroughly 
intellectual  in  Ihe  academic  sense,  he  has  nonetheless  done  rather  well  academically — and,  more  than  al- 
most any  of  us,  without  selling  himself  to  The  System.  This  Jon  Chace,  it  may  fairly  be  said,  is  an  intellectual 
in  a  deeper  sense  than  The  System  can  measure.  He  has  not  only  thought  seriously  and  more  or  less  con- 
tinually about  other  human  beings,  but  he  has  tried  to  do  something  for  them.  Even  in  the  midst  of  Haver- 
ford,  his  approach  has  been  the  immediate,  concrete,  down-to-earth  one:  he  does  not  picket  for  a  sweep- 
ing social  movement,  but  goes  out  and  runs  the  camp  for  the  Ardmore  kids;  does  not  write  papers  about 
the  need  for  Compassion,  but  goes  out  and  is  a  better  friend  to  more  people  than  anyone  else  I  know.  In 
short,  he  has  sought,  in  action  no  less  than  in  thought,  to  contribute  something  here  and  now  as  well  as 
sometime  in  the  vague  future. 

From  the  wild  drunks  at  Spic  House  ("I  LOVE  it!")  to  Sue  and  marriage  and  a  family  .  .  .  Much  of  the 
Huckleberry  Finn  in  him  has  grown  up  and  been  left  behind  in  his  years  here.  But  he  has  kept  and  doubt- 
less will  keep  his  concern  for  other  people — just  as  he  has  kept  and  doubtless  will  keep  his  amazing  en- 
thusiasm,  for  everything   from   Cracker-Jacks   to  singing  in  the  sunshine. 
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Cobbs  found  he  had  this  to  say  to  Haverford: 

1.  To  put  up  with  people,  to  keep  house  with  one's  heart — that  is  liberal,  but  that  is  merely  liberal.  One 
recognizes  those  hearts  which  are  capable  of  NOBLE  hospitality  by  the  many  draped  windows  and  closed 
shutters:  they  keep  their  best  rooms  empty.  Why?  Because  they  expect  guests  with  whom  one  does  not  "put 
up".  (Nietzsche) 

2.  Donkies  live  a  long  time.  None  of  you  has  ever  seen   a  dead  donkey.  (George  Orwell) 

3.  Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  yet  they  grind   exceedingly   small. 

And  he  also  discovered,  quite  appropriately,  thai    someone   else   had   said   them   already. 


JOHN 

L. 

COBBS 
III 


f 
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If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  typical  Haveriord 
student,  Steve  was  not  it.  Nor  in  fact  was  there  a 
typical   Steve;   he   varied  greatly   from  year   to  year. 

On  his  first  day  at  Haverford  he  discovered 
"tenth",  which  had  a  marked  influence  on  his  habits, 
particularly  during  his  first  year  and  one-half.  The 
highpoint  of  this  period  was  the  building  of  a  giant 
bar,  which  served  him  well  in  lieu  of  tenth.  Mid-way 
through  his  sophomore  year,  Steve  discovered  Den- 
beigh  Hall,  where  he  presided  almost  daily  in  dining 
hall  and  smoker.  Junior  year  Steve  discovered  mon- 
ey, or  his  lack  of  it  —  and  set  to  work  to  rectify  the 
situation.  From  this  emerged  Steve  Cordi,  entre- 
peneur  —  laundry  man,  stationery  salesman,  and  cir- 
culation  manager    of    the    NEWS. 

Steve  never  devoted  too  much  time  to  any  one 
thing  —  whether  it  was  a  Greek  assignment  or  the 
wrestling  team.  Nevertheless,  he  did  all  things  with 
competence  and  efficiency.  Armed  with  a  sports 
coat  and  a  droll  comment,  he  partook  of  Haverford 
and  contributed  to  it,  without  letting  it  master  him. 


STEVE  CORDI 


GEOFF  CROOKS 


"How   much   of  the   reading   have  you   done   PO 
go  to  bed.  No.  John,  you  can't  tell  the  'Aristocrats'  ov 
she's  got  PERSONALITY  .  .  .  Careful,  or  I'll  be  forced 

Geoff  (Crooksy)  Crooks:  medium  height,  slight 
dry  sense  of  humor,  the  letters  'W-H-R-C  tatooed  on 
pert,  shoes  click  as  he  walks  —  often  to  be  found  be 
people  at  Haverford  who  has  successfully  managed  to 
know  when  to  push  himself  and  when  not.  He  fin 
its  way.  A  good  and  constant  friend,  we  have  shared 
.  .  .  for  life's  not  a  paragraph 
And   death    i   think    is    no   parenthesis 


RUSSKI?  Can  I  borrow  a  cigarette?  Inu,  for  chrisake. 
er  the  air  .      .  How  can  you  say  that  about  my  car?  — 

to  use  my  deadly  KARATE  chop  on  you  .  .  ." 
of  build,  pipe  in  mouth,  coughs  when  ascending  stairs, 

forehead,  secretly  a  basketball  star  and  KARATE  ex- 
tween  Havtrford  and  BMC.  Geoff  is  one  of  those  rare 

maintain    sufficient    perspective    and    equilibrium    to 
ds  the  valuable,  and  lets  what  is  not  valuable  go  on 

him  with  WHRC  and  BMC  these  past  two  years. 


e.e.  cummings 
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JOHN   DARNELL 


I  do  not  know  what  I  may  appear  to  the  world:  but  to  myself  I  seem  to  have  been  only  lika  a  boy 
playing  on  the  seashore,  and  diverting  myself  in  now  and  then  finding  a  smoother  pebble  or  a  pret- 
tier shell  than  ordinary,  whilst  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  undiscovered  before  me. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton 
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WILLIAM  W.   DEAN    II 


Jees.  Stites'  on  my  tail  again  to  get  Bill's  write-up  in.  What  are  you  gonna  say  about  a  guy  like  Dean? 
Lot  of  people,  probably,  don't  know  how  he  operates.  Probably  don't  know  the  range  of  sensibilities  and 
appreciations  that  lie  behind  his  generally  conservative  and  formal  manner.  The  genuine  intellectual  cur- 
iosity, for  instance:  the  desire  to  know  about  things,  ptople,  issues;  the  ability  to  get  into  situations  and  to 
find  things  out;  the  movements  toward  organizing  all  the  little  bits  and  pieces  into  a  total,  meaningful 
scheme.  Or  the  sense  of  form.  The  instinctive  awareness  of  what  are  the  most  fitting  means  toward  a  given 
end,  where  the  means  might  be  anything  from  clothes  to  food  to  survival  gear  (in  so  far  as  he  is  a  con- 
noisseur, it  can  be  embarrassing).  Or  the  wry  sense  of  humor.  The  "Quiet  out  there!"  hurled  at  5  a.m.  at  the 
innocent  busybodies  in  the  trees;  the  matter-of-fact  "Ooooooooops"  uttered  straightfaced  while  casually 
putting   his  elbow   in   your  ear. 

What  are  you  gonna  say  about  a  person  like  Bill?  Except  that  there's  a  lot  more  about  some  people 
than  meets  the  eye,  and  that  when  you  try  to  summarize  them  in  a  gooey  and  supposedly  definitive  year- 
book write-up,  you  know  darn  well  you  sell  them  short. 

Stan  Pritchard 
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BOB    ELMER 
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JAY  ELMS 


While  passing  Union  recently,  we  couldn't 
help  noticing  an  arrestingly  loud  yellow  sweat- 
shirt, whose  owner  was  picking  an  electric  bass. 
The  rest  of  the  band  was  rolling  away,  and 
there  was  Jay  Jay,  keeping  all  that  noise  in 
some  kind  of  rock.  The  same  noise  pours  out  of 
his  radio  too,  in  an  advanced  state  of  amorphous 
rubbish  (chemical  formula  WIBG).  Some  of  it 
is  serious  however.  There's  one  relevant  Amer- 
ican tragedy  about  a  motorcyclist  who  was  the 
leader  of  his  pack.  One  day  he  decided  to 
"jump"  his  cycle  for  "kicks".  The  tree  was 
badly  damaged.  He's  now  scaled  down  to  a 
souvenir   of   cultured,   artistic   Italy. 

Besides  these  quasi-musical  and  related  en- 
deavors and  compulsive  hitchhiking  into  the 
setting  sun.  Jay  Jay  plays  "Grind".  This  is 
Haverford's  well-known  game  except  for  some 
confusion  about  the  rules.  He  gets  excited  about 
some  of  it,  and  sometimes  about  the  wrong 
thing.  Imagine  a  Chemistry  major  spending 
thirty  hours  on  a  short  English  paper!  He  says 
something  about  enjoying  it.  It's  understand- 
able in  chemistry,  but  a  scientist's  not  supposed 
to  enjoy  the  humanities  so.  Jay's  some  kind  of 
nut  the  way  he  does  so  much  and  remains  so 
sane,   relaxed   and   warm. 
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BILL   FALLS 


From  the  Indiana  farmlands,  more  renowned  for  producing  corn  surpluses  than  scholars,  has 
come  an  inchoate  Menendez  Pidal.  But  it  didn't  seem  that  way  initially  because  although  his  first  home 
was  in  the  Spanish  Republic's  last  hold-out,  his  heart  was  in  the  cold,  Cartesian  world.  His  rationalist 
tendencies  even  took  him  away  from  Casa  Espanola,  but  in  the  end  Tirso  triumphed  over  topology. 

Tirso,  however,  niust  share  his  triumph  with  Davison,  Bach  and  the  "Cuarto  Grande"  piano.  In 
addition.  Bill  went  gleeclubbing  from  Holyoke  to  Baltimore,  set  a  new  Haverford  record  for  Sixth 
Evening  "Meeting"  attendance,  and  took  fencing  to  prepare  for  summer  privateering.  Unfortunately, 
he  didn't  get  beyond  the  S.S.  United  States  Doughnut  Department,  but  with  Quixotic  confidence  he 
has  set  his  eyes  on  sunny  Spain  and  Germany's  westernmost  province,  Batlenland. 
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CHRIS  FILSTRUP 


He  who  harbors  in  his  hearl  love  of  truth  will 
live  and  not  die,  for  he  has  drunk  the  water  of 
imtnortality. 

Gautama  the  Buddha 
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DAVE   FLACCUS 


"It  has  always  seemed  slrange  to  me,"  said  Doc 
"The  things  we  admire  in  men,  kindness  and  gen- 
erosity, openness,  honesty,  understanding,  and 
feeling  are  the  concomitants  of  failure  in  our  sys- 
tem. And  those  traits  we  detest,  sharpness,  greed, 
acquisitiveness,  meanness,  egotism  and  self-inter- 
est are  the  traits  of  success.  And  while  men  admire 
the  quality  of  the  first  they  love  the  produce  of 
the  second." 

Cannery  Row. 
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CHARLIE   FLACH6ARTH 
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I  believe  in  aristocracy  .  .  .  Nol  an  axislociacy  of  power,  based 
upon  ranks  and  influence,  but  an  aristocracy  of  the  sensitive,  the 
considerate  and  the  plucky.  Its  members  are  to  be  found  in  all  na- 
tions and  classes,  and  through  all  the  ages,  and  there  is  a  secret 
understanding  between  them  when  they  meet.  They  represent  the 
true  human  tradition,  the  one  permanent  victory  of  our  queer  race 
over    cruelty    and   chaos. 

— E.  M.  Forster 
from  "What  I  Believe" 


NORM   FLINKER 


Though  some  of  us  feared  that  Haverford's  temporary  loss  might  become  Israel's  permanent  gain.  Woo 
returned  to  Haverford.  Immediately  obvious  though,  was  that  Israel  had  not  damped  the  pleasure  Woo 
gets  from  living  or  his  warm  humor.  Who  else  could  return  from  Israel  wearing  a  "Beatle"  jacket?  Rather, 
Israel  had  strengthened  certain  basic  parts  of  Woo's  character.  On  his  return,  he  seemed  more  certain  that 
teaching  was  his  joy  and  his  contribution  to  others.  Who  can  forget  the  sight  of  Cobbs,  and  Woo,  and  a 
bundle  of  kids  from  the  Philadelphia  Tutorial  Project  aU  sprouting  out  of  a  TR-4  going  to  a  museum  to 
get  "cultured"?  Or,  Woo,  "The  Cruncher",  cackling  with  glee  as  he  handed  his  Sunday  school  students  a 
pop  quiz.  This  is  only  one  side  of  Woo  though.  A  list  of  Woo's  "most"  favorite  courses — Archeology,  Math- 
ematics, Philosophy,  Physics,  a  half  dozen  in  Religion  and,  believe  it  or  not,  all  his  English  courses  —  in- 
dicates that  Woo's  interests  can  not  be  summarized,  or  even  at  times  fathomed.  Actually  all  the  parts  do 
add  up  somehow,  and  the  result  is  a  great  guy.  Our  parting  advice  to  Woo  as  he  drives  into  the  sunset  follow- 
ing a  flock  of  birds  is  to  keep  in  "Shape". 
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DAN   FORKIN 
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HAIGH    FOX 
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DAVE   FRASER 
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O  Uncles  Bill  and  Clele  el  al„ 

Muses  of   Haverford, 

Of  once  upon  a  lime  and  a  very  good  lime  il  was, 

Of  Odyssey  upon  Ihe  sea  of  loo  much  inferesl  in  loo 

many. 
Beginning   eon-years   ago   upon   arrival   (jusl   slightly 

lale) 
From  Jacksonville  in  Illinois. 
Armpit  ot   the   nation; 

Of  quests  for  order  and  acceptance 
In   medias  res 

Like  whistling  Dixie  through  a  key-hole 
And  Tang  screwdrivers  before  cross-country 
And    oulward    furnishings    existentially    incredible — 
O  bovine  lamp  and  U-V  light  and  much-loved  sophis- 
tication chair  (CREAK)— 
Like  endless  talks  with  endless  friends 
Through   hourless  parts   of  aimless  nights. 
And  No-Doz  fits  and  happy  drunks  in  dear  old  4  FH; 

Of   forging   the   great   unpersonal  persona. 
The  hearty  laugh  and  squeeze  my  knee 
And  fixing  TVs  with  paper  clips. 
The  '49  Hudson  with  the  fringe  on  top 
And  Kool  straighls  by  the  coughing  pack 
While  inventing  "the  Charley  Look"; 

Of  groping   in   metaphysical  fog 

To  actualize  the  787  potential  somehow. 

The  gift  for  tongues  and  roundabout  stories. 

Inventiveness  oozing  fast  and  wild 

Like   Colgate    uncontainable 

In  the  lube  of  strictest  sense; 


Of  seeking  sea-sickly  the  Ithaca 

Of  proper  place  in  the  scheme  of  things. 

Armed  only  with  Ulyssean  wit 

And  indescribable  pure  kindness; 

Of  four  wild  blursome  years  of  living. 
Some  filled  with  the  osage  orange  of  joy 
And  others  with  the  lemon  of  sheerest  fright. 
But  all  of  them  epically  full; 

Of  frantically  ever  after,  no  doubt. 
And  happily,  too,  I  hope, 
O  Muses  mine. 
Of  these  I  sing. 


CHARLIE  FRANK 


TOM   FREEMAN 


Menschliches  Elende 


Was  sind  wir  Menschen  doch?  Ein  Wohnhaus  grimmer  Schmerzen, 

Ein  Ball  des  falschen  Gliicks,  ein  Irrlichl  dieser  Zeit, 

Ein   Schauplalz  herber   Angst,   beselzt   mil   scharfem   Leid, 

Ein  bald  verschmelzter  Schnee  und  abgebrannte  Kerzen. 

Dies  Leben  fleucht  davon   wie   ein   Geschwa'lz   und   Scherzen. 

Die  vor  uns  abeglegt  des  schwachen  Leibes  Kleid 

Und   in   das   Totenbuch   der   grossen    Sterblichkeit 

Langst  eingeschrieben  sind,  sind  uns  aus  Sinn  und  Herzen. 

Gleich  wie  ein  eitel  Traum  leicht  aus  der  Acht  hinfalll       ,, 
Und  wie  ein  Strom  ververscheusst,  den  keine  Macht  aufhalt. 
So  muss  auch  unser  Nam,  Lob,  Ehr  und  Ruhm  verschwinden. 

Was  itzund  Atem  holt,  muss  mit  der  Luft  entfliehen. 

Was  nach  uns  kommen  wird,  wird  uns  ins  Grab   nach  Ziehen. 

Was  sag  ich?  Wir  vergehen,  wie  Rauch  von  starken  Winden. 

Andreas  Gryphius 
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WALT  FRIEDMAN 


Did  he  lie?  did  he  laugh?  does  he  know  il. 

Now  he  lies  out  of  reach,  out  of  breath. 
Thy  prophet,  thy  preacher,  thy  poet. 

Sin's    child    by    incestuous    Death? 
Did  he  find  out   in   fire  at  his  waking. 

Or  discern  as  his  eyelids  lost  light. 
When  the  bonds  of  the  body  were  breaking 

And   all   came   in   sight? 

DOLORES,  by  A.  G.  Swinburne 
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BOB  GALLWAY 
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DARIEN  GARDNER 


"As  Time  and  Space  come  bending  back  to  shape  this  starspecked  scene. 
The  tranquil  tears  of  tragic  joy  still  spread  their  silver  sheen; 
Along  the  Grand  Canal  still  soar  the  fragile  Towers  of  Truth; 
Their   fairy  grace   defends   this   place   of   Beauty,   calm   and   couth. 

"Bone-tired  the  race  that  raised  the  Towers,  forgotten  are  their  lores; 
Long  gone  the  gods  who  shed  the  tears  that  lap  these  crystal  shores. 
Slow  beats  the  time-worn  heart  of  Mars  beneath  this  icy  sky; 
The  thin  air  whispers  voicelessly  that  all  who  live  nnust  die — 

"Yet  still  the  lacy  Spires  of  Truth  sing  Beauty's  madrigal 
And  she  herself  will  ever  dwell  along  the  Grand  Canal!" 

— from  THE  GRAND  CANAL,  by  permission  of 
Lux  Transcriptions,  Ltd.,  London  and  Luna  City 
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JIM  GARSON 


6.52  We  feel  that  even  when  all  possible  scientific  questions  have 
been  answered,  the  problems  of  life  remain  completely  un- 
touched. Of  course  there  are  then  no  questions  left,  and  this 
itself   is   the   answer. 

6.521  The  solution  of  the  problem  of  life  is  seen  in  the  vanishing 
of  the  problem.  (Is  not  this  the  reason  why  those  who  have 
found  after  a  long  period  of  doubt  that  the  sense  of  life 
became  clear  to  them  have  then  been  unable  to  say  what 
constituted   that  sense?) 

— Ludwig  Wittgenstein,  TRACTATUS 
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"Contrariwise,"   continued   Tweedledee,  "if  it  was,  so   it  might  be;  and  if  it  were  so,  it  would  be;  but 
as  it   isn't,  it  ain't.  That's  logic." 

Lewis  Carroll 

Alice  Through  The  Looking  Glass 

BOB  GILLINGHAM 
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To   speik   of  science,  craft,  or   sapience. 

Off  vertew  morall,  cunnyng,  or  doctrene. 
Off  jure,  of  wisdome,  or  intelligence. 

Off   everie    study,   lair,   or   disciplene; 

All  is  bot  lynt  or  reddie   for  to  tyne, 
Nocht  using  it  as  it  sould  usit  be. 

The   craift    exerceing,   considdering    not 
the  fyne: 
A  paralous  seiknes  is  vane  prosperite. 


BOB  GRUEN 
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ROY  C. 


HABERKERN 
III 


For  a  group  of  conlrasts  and  anlilhetical  personalities  such  as  Holzer, 
Polster,  Haberkern,  and  Zapp  to  live  in  harmony  for  three  years,  an 
element  in  inexhaustible  patience  and  tolerance  must  exist.  When  exams 
and  papers  kindle  taut  tempers,  a  philosopher  comes  forth  with,  "And 
this,  too,  shall  pass  away." 

When  confusion  reigns  and  three  are  at  odds,  what  innocence  of 
youth  perceives  the  most  obvious  and  basic  question,  "What  difference 
does  it  make  where  you  hang  it?  That  wall  is  as  good  as  any  other  place 
I've  seen." 

But  to  characterize  Roy  as  mediator,  mollifier  and  moderator  would 
be  unjust.  He  was  also  a  mortifier — in  short,  a  jock.  "I'm  the  toughest 
guy  in  the  room,"  he'd  proclaim  on  the  way  to  a  brutal,  day-long  ordeeil 
on  the  field.  And  he  spoke  the  truth.  How  many  Haverfordians  can 
spend  half  the  day  lying  around  the  cricket  pavillion,  get  a  "golden 
duck"  for  his  efforts,  out-slurp  any  tea-sipper  around,  and  then  bye  and 
bye  snick  about  the  wickets. 
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EDWARD   HARSHAW  II 
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PHIL  HAWKINS 


"Drop  da  gun,"  he  said  iconoclastically. 
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BOB   HIPKENS 


Art  is  long,  life  shorl,  judgment  difficult,  opportunity  transient.  To  act  is  easy, 
to  think  is  hard;  to  act  according  to  our  own  thought  is  troublesome.  Every  begin- 
ning is  cheerful;  the  threshold  is  the  place  of  expectation.  The  boy  stands  astonished, 
his  impressions  guide  him:  he  learns  sportfully,  seriousness  comes  on  him  by  sur- 
prise. Imitation  is  born  with  us:  what  should  be  imitated  is  not  easy  to  dfscover. 

— Goethe 


CHARLES   E.   HOLZER   III 


"I  have  absolutely  NO  conceplion  of  time;"  with  these  immortal  words  Chuck  summarized  his  four  years  al 
Haverford.  Whether  looking  for  a  date  at  5:30  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  trying  to  build  the  necessary  ap- 
paratus faster  than  his  rat  could  learn  to  push  a  lever  and  pull  a  chain,  or  finishing  the  next  paper  on  time 
— Chuck  was  always  to  stem  Haverford's  inexorable  pressure  and  still  find  time  to  remain  his  good- 
natured    self. 

However,  there  were  still  differences  of  opinion.  Among  the  Holzer,  Polster,  Haberkern  and  Zapp  quartet, 
three  once  came  to  an  agreement — Chuck  protested — his  room  was,  undoubtedly,  the  most  organized  dis- 
organization in  the  suite.  "But  what's  wrong  with  putting  all  my  laundry,  books,  mail,  glasses,  money,  stap- 
ler, food,  cokes,  and  back-packs  on  my  desk?" 

Chuck  has  many  goals  and  standards  so  high  that  most  would  surrender  to  second  best.  In  not  sur- 
rendering he  plods  a  wearisome  and  discouraging  path — worse  by  far  than  the  early  morning  drag  to  the 
8:00  class  after  a  day  of  exams  and  night  of  typewriter,  dictionary,  coffee,  and  KO-REC-TYPE.  Cheerfully 
accepting  the  burdens  when  it  became  "about  that  time",  leading  when  diversion  was  in  order,  sincere  in 
his   concern   for   others — Chuck   was   a   valued  companion  and  friend. 
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JIM   HOUSE 


Jim  is  one  of  Haverford's  most  unlikely  scholars, 
than  Jim.  He  managed  to  lose  half  as  many  NEWS  art 
ford  his  room  was  invariably  piled  knee-deep  in  clot 
dates,  and  roommates  made  various  attempts  to  raise 
appreciated  nor  successful.  Despite  all  this,  Jim  accom 
ply  did  not  need  as  much  sleep  as  the  rest  of  us.  He 
it.  His  background  knowledge  was  staggering:  if 
Boston  Celtics  or  Erasmus's  grandmother's  maiden  na 
how  he  managed  to  turn  out  a  decent  newspaper  ea 
sabotage  by  some  of  his  staff.  Without  moving  any  fas 
everything  done,  and  strangely,  get  it  right. 


It's  doubtful  whether  anyone  was  more  disorganized 
icles  as  he  published.  Throughout  his  stay  at  Haver- 
hes.    Coke    bottles,    papers    and    Kleenexes.    Parents, 

his  standard  of  living,  but  their  efforts  were  neither 
plished  more  than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  He  sim- 
probably  saw  5  A.M.  more  often  than  he  slept  through 
you  wanted  to  know  the  alma  maters  of  the  1964 
me,  Jim  was  more  reliable  than  the  almanac.  Some- 
ch  week  in  the  face  of  what  often  seemed  like  planned 
ter  than  his  accomplished  shuffle,  he  managed  to  get 
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GEORGE   HSU 

"He    was    a   beauliful   cat,   that's   all — just   a   beautiful  cat." 

BLUES  FOR  MR.  CHARLIE 
James  Baldwin 

We  knew  a  Hsuby  few  people  knew.  A  kid  who  knew  what  it  meant  to  find  joy  in  life  and 
never  could  quite  understand  people  who  didn't.  A  Renaissance  man  born  after  his  time  .  .  .  Only 
his   smile   made   him  at   home   at  Haverford. 
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"Sigh  .  .  .  On  Friday  I'll  be  caught  up  in  four  courses.  Oh  my  GOOD- 
NESS, it's  dark  in  here  .  .  .  That's  what  Desjardins  would  say.  Anybody 
want  to  drive  to  Beaver?  If  I  don't  study  40  hours  this  week  I'll  wear  a 
sandwich  sign  .  .  .  Haverford  makes  me  feel  like  a  hothouse  tomato.  You 
don't  really  MEAN  that.  This  is  WHRC,  Haverford  College  Radio,  broad- 
casting from   '4   turntable." 

"These  fragments  I  have  shored  against  my  ruins." 

(T.  S.  Eliot] 

Inu,  the  quiet  oriental,  particularly  for  the  first  ten  minutes  after  get- 
ting up.  A  personality  that  sort  of  sneaks  up  on  you,  and  a  Baccardi  smile. 
An  ability  to  push  himself,  when  necessary,  to  a  degree  which  we  watched 
with  admiration  and  sometime  pain.  A  pre-med,  majoring  in  philosophy! 
And,  as  a  senior  he  discovered  the  essence  of  his  philosophical  studies, 
"Sometimes  I  SEEM  to  see  a  difficulty  —  but  then  again  I  DON'T  see  it." 

[Frege] 

Tom,  in  his  approach  to  life,  is  always  the  scholar,  never  the  pedant. 
Aware,  perceptive,  sincere,  passionate,  and  with  a  perspective  which  many 
came  to  rely  on.  In  four  years,  philosophy  has  become  an  integral  part  of 
his  personality,  and,  though  in  the  future  many  of  us  may  wonder  what 
he's  doing,  none  of  us  will  worry. 

TOM   INUI 
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FRED  JOHANSON 
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BILL  JOHNSTON 
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J.  MORROW  JONES 
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I  HUNT  for  the  golden  stag. 

You  may  smile,  my  friends,  but  I  pursue  the  vision  that  eludes  me. 

I  run  across  hills  and  dales,  I  wander  through  nameless  lands,  because  I  am 
hunting    for    the   golden    stag. 

You  come  and  buy  in  the  market  and  go  back  to  your  homes  laden  with  goods, 
but  the  spell  of  the  homeless  winds  has  touched  me  I  know  not  when  and  where. 

I  have  no  care  in  my  heart;  all  my  belongings  I  have  left  far  behind  me. 

I  run  across  hills  and  dales,  I  wander  through  nameless  lands — because  I  am 
hunting  for  the  golden  stag. 

— Rabindranath  Tagore 
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STEVE  KASSER 

This  kid. 

from  a  bicycle  skid 

and  a  fiddle's  screech 

to  a  racket  and  a  ball 

and  a  type  Irigger-tight, 

at  a  running  walk  will  give  his  all 

whether  learn  or  teach. 

This  guy  enthusiastic, 

schol-   and,  too.  gymn-astic, 

on  a  heavy-homework  night, 

with  a  shuffle  and  grin 

will  ask  you  in 

to  talk. 
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SAM   KAGIRI 
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Tom  is  Ihe  besl  adverlisemenl  the  Peace  Corps  ever  had.  Wilh  his  remarkable 
facility  for  gelling  along  with  people,  he  was  undoubtedly  a  very  effective  volunteer. 
But  Tom's  contribution  to  the  Peace  Corps,  in  terms  of  his  effect  on  fellow  students, 
is  the  result  of  his  conduct  since  returning  from  India.  In  his  sense  of  purpose  and 
responsibility  he  has  demonstrated  a  high  degree  of  maturity  which  well  deserves 
the  admiration  which  it  has  received.  The  very  striking  and  accurate  impression 
which  Tom  conveys  is  that  of  a  person  who  has  found,  in  personal  experience, 
something  which  is  very  important  to  him,  and  worthy,  therefore,  of  his  very 
diligent   pursuit. 

Tom's  sense  of  purpose  and  responsibility  is  perhaps  most  apparent  in  the  way 
in  which  he  has  managed  his  home  life  and  at  the  same  time  met  with  such  pro- 
ficiency the  academic  demands  of  Haverford.  The  most  important  event  of  Tom's 
slay  in  India  was  undoubtedly  his  taking  a  lovely  and  gracious  wife,  Varyam,  who 
was  engaged  in  doing  much  the  same  type  of  work  as  he  was.  The  two  of  them  have 
worked  very  hard  in  order  to  support  themselves,  and  have  made  many  close  and 
grateful  friends  in  so  doing.  Ai  the  same  time,  Tom's  academic  performance  in  his 
junior  and  senior  years  have  placed  him  among  those  at  the  top  of  his  class.  If 
other  members  of  the  senior  class  were  certain  that  an  experience  in  the  Peace 
Corps  would  mean  as  much  to  them  as  it  has  to  Tom,  it  is  likely  that  they  would 
all  volunteer  for  service. 


TOM   KESSINGER 
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DAVE   KIES 


This   is   Ihe   true   joy   in   life,   Ihe  being  used    for  a  purpose  recognized  by  yourself  as  a  mighty 
one;  the  being  thoroughly  worn  out  before  you  are  thrown  on  the  scrap  heap;  the  being  a  force  of  Na- 
ture instead  of  a  feverish  selfish  little  clod  of  ailments  and  grievances  complaining  that  the  world 
will  not  devote  itself  to  making  you  happy. 
"Epistle  Dictionary"  from  MAN  AND  SUPERMAN 

George  Bernard  Shaw 
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VICTOR   KIMESERA 
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Whal  do  you  mean,  did  I  go  lo  Spring  Valley,  too? 

He  came  lo  Haverford 

As  he  shall  leave  it 

Bearing  the  black  man's  burden. 

He  came 

With  childlike  innocence 

A  strange  dark  figure  in   a  white   world 

Trying   to   understand 

Trying   not   to   resent   lawn   mannekins 

Trying  to  learn  the  whys  and  hows  of  his  people 

As  well  as   the  whys  and  hows  of   men. 

An  athlete 

Proud  of  his  body 

Proud  of  its  honey-suckle  smoothness 

Yet  playing,  not  with  his  body  but  with  his  spirit. 

Four  painful  years  of  Haverford  football 

The  will  to  win   under  trial  by  fire 

Surviving,  a  little   more  desperate,  perhaps. 

Hardened,   distorted   by   all   that  pain 

Pain  beyond   tears  to  express 

Or  Swarthmore   victories  to  erase. 

Surviving  all   the  Saturdays  of  despair 

and  Sundays  of  derision 
Until  Joy  died  and  there  was  only  Devotion 
Standing  there  alone  with  tears  rolling  down 

his  lime-streaked   face. 
Surviving. 

Yet   we   who   were   his   friends 

Will  remember  neither  the  athlete,  nor  the  Negro, 

But  a   man  with  a  little  boy's  ways 

Singing,    dancing,    laughing    with    a    shy    smile 

Coming   to   Haverford,   and   bringing   his   family   with   him 

A  man 

With  a  child's  heart. 

You  guys  want  to  go  over  to  Sommerville? 

CHUCK   LAWRENCE 
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LLOYD   LEE 
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JON   LEHMAN 
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AL  LETTS 


"an  amazing  conrbinalion  of  a  jock  and  a  grind"  .  .  .  "Hands"  on  the  football  field  .  .  .  barely  managed 
62  yards  .  .  .  "Feeling  religious  again,  Al?"  .  .  .  six  more  years  of  bad  luck  to  go  after  losing  his  precious 
mirror  (German:  der  Spiegel)  ...  a  highlight  of  his  four  years  was  the  St.  John  Passion  .  .  .  friend  and  tor- 
mentor of  four  bundles  of  white  fur  on  the  fourth  floor  .  .  .  only  guy  to  carve  a  collapsed  pumpkin  .  .  . 
"When  are  you  ever  going  to  learn  to  drive  my  MG?"  .  .  .  parties  both  large  and  small  in  103  Leeds  .  .  . 
saw  a  lot  of  Pern  West  .  .  .  being  paid  for  sloppiness   in  the  dining  hall. 

In  his  four  years  Al  channeled  a  great  amount  of  energy  into  sports,  studies,  and  music  and  left  his 
mark  on  most  of  these.  Often  quiet  and  shy,  he  yet  was  good  friends  with  the  people  he  knew  well.  He  liked 
Haverford  more  with  each  passing  year.  Loving  to  read  such  men  as  Barth,  Niebuhr,  and  Tillich,  he  plans 
to  go  to  seminary  and  may  eventually  become  a  pastoral  counselor. 
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THORNTON   LIECHTY 


"  'Tis  so,"  said  the  Duchess:  "and  the  moral  of 
that  is —  'Oh,  'tis  love,  'tis  love,  that  makes  the 
woild   go   round!'  " 

—from  ALICE'S  ADVENTURES 
IN  WONDERLAND 

A  toast  to  Thorny  and  his  fiancee  and  good  luck  to  them  on 
their  Peace  Corps-sponsored  African  honeymoon.  As  have  genera- 
tions of  Haverfordians,  T.  L.  found  this  college  to  be  an  incredibly 
tough  grind,  but  he  carried  on  as  a  dedicated  English  major.  A 
varsity  fencer  and  captain  of  the  intramural  tennis  team,  he  en- 
joyed his  four  years  at  Haverford.  But  apart  from  the  student- 
athlete.  Thorny  proved  himself  to  be  a  warm  person  and  an  under- 
standing friend.  So,  good  luck  to  one  of  Haverford's  finest — and  a 
guaranteed  diplomatic  success. 
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RAMSAY   LIEM 


Now  I  am  six  and  as  clever  as  clever. 

So  I  think  I'll  be  six  now  for  ever  and  ever. 


THE  HOUSE  AT  POOH  CORNER 
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DOUG  MACBRIDE 


On  the  whole,  Haverford  refuses  to  permit  any- 
one to  conduct  his  life  in  a  business-like  manner; 
the  academic  atmosphere  forbids  it.  Doug's  suc- 
cess in  maintaining  his  previous  way  of  life 
throughout  his  four  years  at  Haverford  was  nota- 
ble. To  say  however  that  he  progressed  through 
Haverford  in  a  businesslike  fashion  would  be 
considered  by  most  businessmen  to  be  an  insult; 
yet  there  was  a  visible  element  of  organization. 
Had  he  wholeheartedly  chosen  to  apply  this  ele- 
ment to  his  course  load,  he  would  have  been  a 
major  academic  threat;  he  did  not  so  choose.  The 
challenge  for  Doug  was  to  limit,  as  efficiently  as 
possible,  the  time  spent  on  studies,  so  as  to  al- 
low free  range  to  a  myriad  of  personal  interests. 
His  long  service  in  the  Haverford  Bookstore  prob- 
ably never  brought  him  great  wealth,  but  was  thor- 
oughly appreciated  by  the  select  few  he  let  in 
through  the  side  door  during  the  rush  at  the  be- 
ginnirg  of  each  semester.  By  temperament  (and 
possibly  by  elimination,  e.g.  he  never  took  a 
Shakespeare  course)  Doug's  road  to  success  lies 
in  the  world  of  business. 
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PAUL  MATTICK 


vielleicht   freulen   sie^  sich   ihn   zugleich  ehren 
und  loswerden  zu  konnen 
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PETER   MOSKOVITZ 


"So  Ihey  went  to  the  Six  Pine  Trees,  and  threw  fir-cones 

at  each  other  until  they  had  iorgotlen  what  they  came  for  .  .  ." 


-Milne 
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CM.  KINLOCH  NELSON 
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GEORGE   NICHOLS 


PRAYER.  And  now  let  us  dwell  upon  drugs,  for  their  effects  enlighten 
us;  upon  judo  and  hypnosis,  for  their  effects  enlighten  us;  upon  privation 
and  upon  loneliness,  upon  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  silence  of  deserts; 
upon  torture,  upon  interrogation,  upon  death — for  their  effects  enlighteh  us: 

RESPONSE.  Give  us  light,  that  we  may  be  enlightened. 

PRAYER.  Give  us  light  upon  the  nature  of  our  knowing;  for  the  illu- 
sions of  the  sane  man  are  not  the  illusions  of  the  lunatic,  and  the  illusions 
of  the  flagellant  are  not  the  illusions  of  the  alcoholic,  and  the  illusions  of 
the  delirious  are  not  the  illusions  of  the  lovesick,  and  the  illusions  of  the 
genius  are  not  the  illusions  of  the  common  man; 

RESPONSE.  Give  us  light,  that  we  may  be  enlightened. 

PRAYER.  Give  us  light,  that,  sane,  we  may  attain  to  a  distortion  more 
acceptable  than  the  lunatic's  and  call  it  truth: 

RESPONSE.  That,  sane,  we  may  call  it  truth  and  know  it  to  be  false. 

PRAYER.  That,  sane,  we  may  know  ourselves,  and  by  knowing  our- 
selves may  know  what  it  is  we  know. 

N.  F.  Simpson,  A  RESOUNDING  TINKLE 
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HOWIE 
PANCOAST 
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Life  is  for  self-fulfillment;  Haverford,  for  development  of,  and  choice  between,  extraordinary  endow- 
ments. Cheerful  Charlie  said,  "Physics  is  a  gut,"  and  Howie  was  one  of  the  few  who  could  believe  him.  Yet 
Howie  chose  music,  for  here  is  where  his  devotion  and  probably  his  greatest  talent  lie.  A  workhorse  with  a 
high  regard  for  efficiency,  HP  practiced  the  piano  four  hours  a  day,  sang  in  the  glee  club,  played  varsity 
tennis,  took  an  occasional  impulsive  skiing  trip,  and  throughout  all  this  managed  to  maintain  a  more  than 
respectable  average.  His  piano  artistry  was  always  fluent  and  powerful,  and  as  the  years  progressed,  his 
attentiveness  to  subtler  emotions  increased.  The  most  important  musical  contribution  of  Haverford  has  been 
in  history  and  composition  and  here  is  where  the  21st  century  HP  will  shine  brightest.  He  will  grow  with 
the  rigors  of  discipline,  the  imminent  pain  of  thinking  he  has  reached  his  limits,  and  the  joy  in  stretch- 
ing those  limits  a  little  farther  toward  perfection.  We're  all'going  to  hear  about  Howie. 
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L'll&70i  m   1217 


"My  dear  fellow"  said  Sherlock  Holmes,  as  we 
sat  on  either  side  of  the  fire  in  his  lodgings  at  Baker 
Street,  "life  is  infinitely  stranger  than  anything 
which  thfe   mind  of  man  could  invent." 

"And  yet  I  am  not  convinced  of  it"  I  answered. 
"The  modern  breed  of  man  is  as  a  rule  drab  and  un- 
interesting, wholly  unworthy  of  your  description." 

"My  dear  Watson,  let  us  take  a  case  in  point,  one 
I  had  some  small  hand  in  last  week,  concerning  the 
cheniist  Peterson,  who  was  found  horribly  beaten  to 
death  with  his  own  National  steel  guitar.  Peterson, 
it  might  interest  you  to  know,  besides  achieving  fame 
as  a  chemist,  was  a  talented  musician,  facile  on  all 
fretted  stringed  instruments  as  well  as  some  which 
were  not,  and  was  learning  the  nose  flute  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  One  might  say  he  was  a  living 
anachronism,  ahead  of  his  time  in  science  and  be- 
hind it  in  everything  else.  So  Peterson  learned  to 
duplicate  the  sounds  of  many  primitive  forms  of 
music,  alone  and  with  his  friends.  Surely  he  was 
one  of  the  most  bizarre  individuals  to  achieve  fame 
in  our  time,  a  chemist,  a  musician,  and  a  purveyor  of 
useless  knowledge.  Strange  to  think,  though,  thai 
someone  of  his  nature  would  be  the  victim  of  mur- 
der, More  often,  his  type  is  the  murderer." 


R.   F.   PETERSON 
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BOB   PERISHO 


Bob  disappeared  the  firsl  weekend  after 
his  initial  arrival  on  campus  and  continued 
to  disappear  regularly  until  he  ran  off  to  be 
married  during  his  English  11  final.  But  con- 
trary to  all  expectations,  marriage  failed  to 
make  Bob's  life  al  Haverford  any  less  erratic. 
Much  of  the  time  he  commuted  to  his  family 
in  New  York.  While  at  school,  he  was  con- 
stantly troubled  by  the  intramural  sports 
situation  where  the  normal  Haverford  stu- 
dent's indifference  reaches  its  acme.  He  turn- 
ed out  to  lead  his  class'  effort  in  a  half  a 
dozen  sports  each  year  and  anxiously  watch- 
ed the  bulletin  boards  for  announcements  of 
the  standings. 

'Petz'  never  did  a  half-way  job  in  any  of 
his  academic  undertakings;  he  jilher  did 
everything  thoroughly  or  did  absolutely  noth- 
ing. His  bookshelf  was  equally  filled  with 
well-worn  German  grammars  and  uncracked 
Greek  texts.  He  can  name  all  the  governors 
of  Pennsylvania  since  the  seventeeth  cen- 
tury, but  wouldn't  know  a  Roman  emperor 
from   the   Dean   of   Students. 

One  supposes  that  Bob  will  not  be  truly 
happy  until  he's  able  to  return  to  live  full- 
time  in  New  York  where  everyone  knows 
that  Number  7  is  Mickey  Mantle  and  not 
something   from   the   Chart  of   the   Elements. 


BOB   PETZINGER 
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ANDY   PHELPS 
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DAVE   POLSTER 


Initially  one   thought  him  quiet,  shy; 
Austere  beneath  those  peering  eyes. 
But  great  depth  was  there,  to  our  surprise, 
A   warm,   kind   fellow — despite   the   guise. 

Not  strong,  not  tall. 

No  rippling  muscles  we  can  recall 

But   when   our   friends   shall   come   to   mind 

We'll  remember   his   energy  as  a  special  kind. 

The  latest  theories  on  DNA 
With  joy  he   would  propound 
He  also  knew  the  fares  each  way 
Wherever   you   might   be  bound. 

His  mind  was  of  a  practical  bent 
When  question  arose  it  was  to  David  we  went. 
His  ability  to  organize  was  needed  to  bolster 
The  infamous  group  of  Haberkern,  Zapp,  Holzer, 
and  Polster. 


FRANK   POPPER 


How  do  you  sum  up  Frank  Popper  in  Iwo  hun- 
dred and  fifty  words  or  less?  Do  you  pat  him  on  the 
back  for  his  academic  successes?  This  might  be  a 
good  idea.  Frank  doesn't  brag.  He  probably  doesn't 
even  gloat  in  private-too  much.  But  a  school  who 
attended  the  goat's  famous  Beaver  parlies  will  never 
believe  it.  Could  their  host  really  have  intimate 
knowledge  of  .  .  .  pysch  books?  The  juxtaposition  of 
academic  and  social  success  is  glaringly  incongruous 
at  Haverford.  But  contrary  to  opinion  such  things  are 
possible.  It  wouldn't  be  quite  fair  however  to  say 
that  Frank  is  just  an  honor  student  and  an  extravert. 
A  chaotic  blending  of  books  and  broads  is  hardly 
Frank's  most  significant  accomplishment.  All  writers 
of  eulogies  from  Demosthenes  to  Abe  Lincoln  claim 
perhaps  tongue  in  cheek  that  their  talents  are  too 
meager  to  do  justice  to  their  subject.  So  I  concede 
defeat.  After  all  a  Record  write  up  is  a  peculiar 
literary  medium.  Add  one  lewd  double  entendre  to 
several  sentimental  cliques  —  Frank  got  a  lot  out 
of  his  four  years  —  he  best  typifies  the  spirit  of  .  .  . 
and  you  have  an  ideal  write  up.  So  who  needs  a 
write-up?  Not  the  goat.  Every  one  knows  him. 
Friends  laugh  but  who  could  do  any  better.  So  sorry 
Frank.   But   who   needs   it? 
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STAN   PRITCHARD 


Lloyd  lot  gray  days  damp  asphalt  kitchen  rattle 
fan  food  smells  day  camp  .  .  .  Johnnie  slygrin  .  .  . 
fourthlloor  bio.coli  .  .  .  lawnmowers  choppingrass 
.  .  .  silent  darkness  hanging  latenights  woodstone 
bench  shadows  snake  dance  .  .  .  BMCBMCB  .  .  . 
Chase  evergreens  over  windowsills  reflections  on 
seminar  tables  elbows  books  boots  newdorm  doors 
.  .  .  channels  of  commun  how  to  how  to — "The  real- 
ity that  I  had  known  no  longer  existed  .  .  .  The 
places  that  we  have  known  belong  now  only  to  the 
little  world  of  space  on  which  we  map  them  for  our 
own  convenience.  None  of  them  was  ever  more  than 
a  thin  slice,  held  between  the  contiguous  impressions 
that  composed  our  lite  at  that  time;  remembrance  of 
a  particular  form  is  but  regret  for  a  particular  mo- 
ment; and  houses,  roads,  avenues  are  as  fugitive, 
alas,  as  the   years."   (Proust,  SWANN'S  WAY.) 
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ED   RAINEY 


"How  do  you  get  Ed  out  of  Michael?  .  .  .  The  only 
man  to  make  living  at  Haverford  Profitable.  Sociol- 
ogy? Medicine?  or  Business?  Direct  line  to  B.M.C. 
.  ,  .  "No  Letts,  you  can't  have  your  radio  back!"  .  .  . 
"Anyone  want  a  blind  date"  .  .  .  Corporation  Treas- 
urer. "Say  what  you  want  Al,  but  you're  wrong." 
Long  hours  with  the  1620.  "What!  Another  Project 
Course?"  "Anybody  want  to  buy  a  TR3?"  J.V.  Base- 
ball once  a  week.  "I  wonder  if  I  could  get  the  Con- 
cession Concession?"  .  .  .  "The  best  thing  about 
Quakerism  is  that  nobody  tells  me  what  to  believe." 
"Yea  .  .  .  Take  it  easy!" 

Attracted  to  Haverford  because  of  its  emphasis  on 
individual  development  and  academic  freedom,  Ed 
found  ample  opportunity  to  persue  and  satisfy  these 
and  many  new  interests.  The  result  has  been  an  in- 
tegration of  varied  academic  pursuits  coupled  with 
an  extensive  and  time-consuming  entrepreneurship. 
Driven  by  an  insatiable  curiosity,  his  future  life  will 
be  directed  toward  an  attempt  to  understand  the  be- 
havior patterns  of  his  fellow  man. 
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TOM   REED 


We  are  great  lools.  "He  has  spenl  his  life  in  idleness,"  we  say; 
"I  have  done  nolhing  today."  What,  have  you  not  lived?  That 
is  not  only  the  fundamental  but  the  most  illustrious  of  your  oc- 
cupations. "If  I  had  been  placed  in  a  position  to  manage  greal 
affairs,  I  would  have  shown  what  I  could  do."  Have  you  been  able 
to  think  out  and  manage  your  own  life?  You  have  done  the  great- 
est   task    of    all. 

Montaigne 
ESSAYS,  111:13 
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WALTER   REUBEN 


"If  anyone  said  Ihat  information  about  the  past  could 
not  convince  him  that  something  would  happen  in  the  fu- 
ture, I  should  not  understand  him.  One  might  ask  him: 
What  do  you  expect  to  be  told,  then?  What  sort  of  informa- 
tion do  you  call  a  ground  for  such  a  belief?  What  do  you 
call  'conviction'?  In  what  kind  of  way  do  you  expect  to  be 
convinced?  —  If  THESE  are  not  grounds,  then  what  are 
grounds?  If  you  say  these  are  not  grounds,  then  you  must 
surely  be  able  to  state  what  must  be  the  case  for  us  to 
have  the  right  to  say  that  there  are  grounds  for  our  as- 
sumption." 

— Ludwig  Wittgenstein,  PHILOSOPHICAL 
INVESTIGATIONS 
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CHARLIE   RIGNALL 


The  Skrat 


DICK  ROBERTSON 
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I  cannot  grow; 
I  have  no  shadow 
To  run  away   from, 
I  only  play. 


I  shall  never  be 
Different.  Love  me. 

Auden,  "Song  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day",  II 

I  have  life  before   me  still 
And  thy  purpose   to  fulfill; 
Yea  a  debt  to  pay  thee  yet: 
Help  me,  sir,  and  so  I  will. 

Hopkins,  fragment  .  .  . 


JOHN   ROSSO 
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JORGE  SALAZAR 


Better    is   a   handful   of   quietness    than   two 
hands  full  of  toil  and  a  striving  after  wind. 

Eccles.  4:6 
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BOB   SCHACK 


Bob,  if  you  don't  gel  up  soon  you're  going  to  miss  another  Ec  senior  seminar!  .  .  .  Bob,  it's 
time  to  get  up  for  Collection  .  .  .  Bob,  Ho-hum  is  on  the  phone!  .  .  .  Bob,  if  you  get  up  now  and 
stay  up,  maybe  you  can  made  dinner:  steak  tonight!  .  .  .  (Breakfast  at  the  Comet  again  tonight.) 
Quiet,  everybody,  Schack's  studying!  (He's  reading  "Mutiny  in  Space."  Or  writing  a  letter  in  Span- 
ish to  Torino,  Italy.  Or  a  Curriculum  Committee  questionnaire.  Or  a  NEWS  editorial.  Or  anything 
but  class  work.  Bob,  could  you  keep  it  down?  I'm  trying  to  sleep  .  .  .  Nice  mouth,  Schack!  (The 
walls  and  slanted  ceilings  are  covered  with  Soyer  prints  and  RECUERDOS  of  Spain,  Italy,  sum- 
mers at  sea.)  Jorge  comes  in  and  its  Comet  time  again.  You  aren't  really  going  to  wear  that  Willkie 
button,  are  you?  .  .  .  Bob,  what  was  that  they  just  played  on  the  all-night  concert?  (He  doesn't 
know.  He  just  started  a  third  SF.)  .  .  .  Bob's  the  only  one  in  Spanish  House  to  go  to  breakfast. 
Somehow  he's  gotten  enough  work  done  to  leave  the  rest  of  us  way  behind,  though  he  laments 
that  he's  sure  to  flunk.  He  begins  another   10  or    12  hours  of  sack  time. 

"Que   bueno   es   hacer   nada   y    despues   de   hacer  nada  descansar." 

(refran  mejicano) 
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WINSLOW  SCHRANK 


"Have  I  told  you  that  I  don't  WANT  to  take  this  test?  I  have  had 
the  co'okie,  as  it  were  .  .  .  Look,  I'm  sure  we  can  fit  the  desk  into  the 
room  somehow  .  .  .  How  can  ANYONE  get  a  MINUS  ten  on  a  quiz? 
All  right,  you  be  the  dean,  see,  an'  I  come  into  your  office  an'  say: 
'Look   here.  Dean   .  .  .'   Well,   Gentlemen,   beddy-bye   .  .  ." 

"I'll  look  you  up  sometime  —  maybe  at  the  mixer  next  year  .  .  . 
She  carries  a  conversation!  'Hello,  Nancy?'  'Yes.'  'Look,  Nancy,  you 
don't  know  me,  but  .  .  .'  They're  interdigitating  on  the  stairs  again!" 

"Not  a  religion.  The  meaning  of  life.  The  .  .  ." 

His  hand  made  the  convulsive  gesture  of  molding  something,  and 

his  idea  seemed  to  pulsate. 

".  .  .  the  complete  possession   of  oneself.   Total.  Absolute.   To 

know." 

Andre  Malraux 

"Control"  is  the  word  which  comes  first  to  mind.  Winslow  (variously 
"Ase"  and  "Win")  trod  the  devious  ways  of  his  four  years  at  Haver- 
ford  on  the  thin  edge  of  that  peculiar  sort  of  self-sufficiency  which 
may  be  both  a  virtue  and  a  vice.  In  his  case,  it  was  a  virtue.  He  took 
and  takes  satisfaction  in  discipline,  from  the  orderly  line  of  shoes  in 
his  closet,  to  his  work  in  the  biology  lab.  He  was  a  friend,  and  a 
source  of  strength  —  first  to  congratulate,  first  to  sympathize.  A 
showman,  a  clown  at  odd  times,  winner  of  strange  contests,  possessor 
of  unlikely  weapons  —  but,  first  and  last,  a  solid  person. 
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From  the  slarl,  political  scientist  Gene  chose  Spanish  House  as 
the  ideal  base  of  operations  for  the  bi-coUege  network  of  organiza- 
tions he  has  ruled.  From  his  third-floor  headquarters  have  come 
mysterious  directives  to  the  Redheaded  League,  the  IJC,  and  later 
AIESEC  and  the  Young  Democrats.  An  attempt  to  expand  the  ma- 
chine  by   patronage   ended    tragically    in    the   "Jeep   Incident." 

After  spending  two  summers  with  the  suspiciously-named  "Mount 
Vernon  Department  of  Urban  Removal",  he  went  to  Europe  and  spread 
his  control  to  the  distaff  side  of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  England,  and 
Norway.  His  leisure  has  been  spent  skiing,  playing  soccer,  supporting 
the  Canadian  postal  service,  and  getting  Johnson  elected.  But  despite 
troubles  with  a  noisy  refrigerator  underfoot,  nocturnal  neighbors,  and 
the  Spanish  House  Booze  Stealers  and  Social-Honor-System  Vigilantes 
(one  of  the  few  organizations  he  did  not  control),  he  quietly  succeed- 
ed in  carrying  off  the  academic  laurels  of  the  house. 


GENE  SARVER 
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JON   SCOLL 
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"But  to  subsist  in  bones,  and  be  but  Pyramidally  extant, 
is  a  fallacy  in  duration." 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  HYDRIOTAPHIA 
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AL  SIFFERLEN 


"Hey  Yanagidaira,  I  wani  lo  wear  that  coatl!"  .  .  . 
Kendo  .  .  .  "We  can  get  there  and  back  in  thirty 
minutes  if  we  hurry"  .  .  .  "Yeah,  she's  quite  a  girl!" 
...  I'd  like  you  to  meet  .  .  .  what's  your  name 
again?"  .  .  .  "I'm  not  disorganized,  it  just  looks  like 
it"  .  .  .  Early  to  bed,  early  to  wake,  late  to  rise  .  .  . 
"No,  I  don't  know  where  Al  is.  I  haven't  seen  him  in 
two  days"  .  .  .  Forever  typing  Uncle  Sid  papers  .  .  . 
"You  guys  are  trying  to  ruin  my  psych  project"  .  .  . 
A  room  that  always  looked  lived  in,  or  maybe  lived 
on  top  of  .  .  .  "Let's  have  another  party!"  .  .  .  47 Va 
inches  is  the  same  as  4  feet!  .  .  .  The  ability  to  en- 
courage anyone,  any  time,  about  anything  .  .  .  Opti- 
mism .  .  .  AH  those  girls  calling  for  dates  .  .  .  "Now 
where  did  I  put  my  'cah'?"  .  .  .  "Do  you  have  an 
hour  free?  I  have  a  little  psych  project  .  .  .  and  its 
due  tomorrow"  .  .  .  "This  little  wire  holds  this  little 
thing  which  pulls  this  little  plate,  which  enables  this 
little  rubber  band  to  hold  my  teeth  in  place"  .  .  . 
that  hair!  .  .  .  The  insistence  on  friendliness,  cordi- 
ality,  and  kindness,  always. 
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ROB   SIMMONS 


My  Strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten. 
Because  my  heart  is  pure. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson,  SIR  GALAHAD 
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MIKE  SMALLWOOD 


Man's  life  is  like  a  long  journey  toiling  under  a  heavy  burden. 
Never  be  in  a  hurry. 

He  that  regards  destitution  as  his  habitual  lot  will  never  feel  the  pressure  of  want. 
When  the  spirit  of  ambition  arises  in  your  bosom,  recall  the  days  of  your  distress. 
To  forbear  is  the  source  of  harmlessness  and  the  road  to  success. 
Regard  anger  as  an  enemy. 

He  that  knows  how  to  win  only  and  does  not  know  how  to  lose,  will  achieve  noth- 
ing useful. 
Blame  yourself  and  acquit  others. 
To  fall  short  is  better  than  to  exceed. 

— Tokugawa  leyasu  (1542-161G) 
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BOB   STEER 


Wake!  For  the  Sun,  who  scatter'd  into  flight 

The  Stars  before  him  from  the  Field  of  Night, 

Drives  Night  along  with  them  from  Heav'n,  and  strikes 
The  Sultan's  Turret  with   a  Shaft  of  Light. 

The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam 
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GRIFF  SMITH 


SPENCE  .  .  . 


Ill 


MIKE 
STEPT 
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RO  STERN 
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MIKE   STEVENS 

"It  is  more  important  to  listen  to  great  music  than  it  is  to  listen  to  a  business  proposition. 
Money  can  do  no  more  than  buy  happiness,  and  there  are  few  higher  forms  of  happiness  than  list- 
ening to  music.  I  love  money  as  much  as  the  average  man.  But  if  I  had  to  choose  between  one 
million  dollars  and  the  love  of  music,  I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment.  I  would  not  give  up  my  hap- 
piness in   music  for  any  sum  of  money." 

MUSIC,  by  William  Lyon  Phelps 
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JIM   TAYLOR 


His  mind  is  a  synlhesis  of  Theocritus  and  a  Boeing  707. 
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BRUCE  TULLOCH 
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BOB  TOAN 


Bob  had  the  makings  of  an  oiganized 
student,  but  from  lime  to  time  in  his 
academic  career  the  contingencies  of  a 
tight  schedule  necessitated  an  adjust- 
ment: 

Well,  he  didn't  say  what  time  Fri- 
day, so  I  figured  Monday  was  all 
right.  By  Tuesday,  of  course,  I'll 
be  eight  course-months  behind. 
This  semester  is  just  not  feasible! 
I  figure  if  I  start  it  tomorrow  .  .  . 

But  Bob  also  had  the  makings  of  a 
Casanova.  He  invariably  amazed  his 
roommates  with  his  ability  to  analyze 
and  attack   the  female: 

You  know,  you  are  colder  than 
most   girls   your   age   .  .  . 

Bob  organized  more  than  his  studies. 
He  saw  the  middle  ground  between 
black  and  white  and  clarified  the  qual- 
ities of  gray: 

Essentially,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
gray  —  gray,  and  what  I  might 
call  gray  gray.  You  see,  every- 
thing simple  is  complicated,  but 
then    even   that    isn't   always   true. 

This  special  brand  of  analysis,  so 
evident  in  serious  conversation,  has 
contributed  to  his  personal  develop- 
ment. (We  point  with  pride  to  his  abil- 
ity to  use  new  words  and  prejudices 
correctly!)  Beyond  this,  it  has  led  him 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  moderation 
in  the  face  of  opposing  alternatives. 
Bob  has  a  knowledge  of  what  he  hopes 
to  experience  and  a  grasp  on  the 
breadth   for   which   he  strives. 
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Rick- 
One  of  Ihe  few  guys  around  who  throws    chciirs   at   his   roommates   for   fun.   And   who 
else    would    stand    in    the    middle    of    the    living  room  and  give  demonstrations  of  the  styles 
of  various  pitchers.  Self-styled  hatchet   man   of  the  soccer  team  ("I'll  gel  me  a  goalie  yet 
this  season!").  And   one  of  the   few  real  devotees  of  badminton  on  campus. 

And  as  for  girls.  Rick  turned  out  such  snow  storms,  that  he  usually  wound  up  slipping 
on  ice  of  his  own  making.  But  it  seems  that  a  summer  in  Europe  has  crystallized  his 
thoughts  on  life  and  love.  So  much  the  better. 

But  Rick  was  also  a  serious  student,  probably  one  of  the  hardest  workers  around.  He 
never  studied  merely  for  grades,  but  always  tried  to  get  something  out  of  the  courses  he 
was  taking.  His  non-cynical  approach  to  learning   was   always   refreshing. 

So  it's  on  to  law  school  for  Rick,  and  though  Haverford  may  change.  Rick  won't.  He'll 
always  be  hard  working,  clean  living  and  fun  to  know. 

John  Watson 


RICK  VERNON 
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TERRY  VAN   BRUNT 
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JOHN   WATSON 


".  .  .  Sweel  Phyllis,  make  me  immortal  with  a  kiss   .  .  ." 

Physics  major  "Wats",  occasionally  nicknamed  "the  tool",  is  leaving  Haverford  a 
good  deal  richer  than  when  he  came.  Besides  having  acquired  his  education,  he  met 
Phyllis  at  a  salami  parly,  and  they  have  since  become  husband  and  wife.  A  sarcastic, 
witty  sense  of  humor,  a  desk  covered  with  assorted  useless  papers  and  dirty  socks, 
an  unwashed  Haverford  jacket,  and  his  floppy  golden  locks  are  John's  trademarks. 
But  as  those  who  know  him  realize,  he  is  a  fine  friend  —  and  one  of  the  best 
to  have  on  your  side. 

Rick   Vernon 
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FRED  WEfL 


Once  this  year  Fred  was  referred  to  as  perennial  in  reference  to  his  year  round 
turnout  for  sports.  Yet  there  are  many  other  things  that  we  see  in  Fred  through- 
out the  year  which  are  more  important.  In  his  relations  with  other  people,  Fred 
is  always  friendly,  generous  and  helpful.  And  who  could  forget  the  "rainbow  room" 
with  enough  switches  to  confuse  even  the  best  informed  engineer.  Even  if  you 
haven't  seen  the  room,  one  cannot  help  but  notice  the  flashing  green  light  on  week- 
ends indicating  an  "everybody  welcome"  party.  But  Fred  doesn't  have  to  impress 
people  with  his  parties  or  room,  for  he  always  willing  to  be  your  friend,  to  listen 
to  you  complain,  help  you,  or  just  plane  (sic)  talk  to  you.  Few  people  can  match 
Fred  in  his  field,  that  of  friendship. 
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DEWITT  WHITTINGTON 


From  the  backwoods  of  Virginia  have  come  many  nolables  in 
the  history  of  Haverford  College:  red-necks  and  rebels,  gentle- 
men and  farmers.  But  how  often  does  a  red-headed  rebellious 
gentleman  like  DeWitt  emerge  to  apply  engineering  talents 
in  the  farming  out  of  tapes  to  the  music  department? 
Trying  to  capture  a  personality  in  twenty-five  words  or  less 
falls  so  short  of  the  mark.  If  Dee  had  a  merit  badge  in  Home- 
making  we  could  quote  the  Scout  Laws  in  trying  to  describe. 
His  smile,  his  humor,  his  understanding  and  ever-present 
"witt"  need  no   words   for  remembrance. 
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FRED  WIGHTMAN 
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STEVE  WOLIN 
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BOB  WOODWARD 


"Do  we  have  room  here  for  4  guys  Ihis  weekend? 
.  .  .  Spanish  girls  are  impossible!  .  .  .  Sangria  .  .  . 
Oberlin  is  just  too  far  away  ...  Is  she  engaged?  For 
how  long?  .  .  .  Man  am  I  horny  ...  I  need  a  good 
backrub  ...  I  would  if  I  could,  but  I  can't  .  .  . 

"Do  you  know  what  happens  to  Westtown  Grads 
who  come  to  Haverford?  .  .  .  The  percentages  are 
against  me.  I'll  never  make  it.  Every  time  I  run  up 
against  a  hard  problem,  I  fall  asleep  ...  If  you  find 
me,  kick  me!" 

A  source  of  pregnant  Quaker  couches  .  .  .  "through 
the  woods  and  up  the  hill  to  Grandma's  house"  .  .  . 
Wild  Schemes  .  .  .  "You  got  to  watch  out  for  these 
Quakes"   ...  no  sleep  April  30th. 

Practical,  Bob  regards  his  education  as  a  capital 
investment  and  his  knowledge  as  power;  yet  he  is 
unwilling  to  assume  the  anxiety  necessary  to  excel. 
Thus  these  four  years  have  been  rather  a  growth 
in  his  personality,  couched  in  the  honest  and  realis- 
tic self  criticism  possible  at  Haverford. 

"You  know  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world, 
Ninette?  A  man  or  woman  wise  enough  to  look 
the  world  in  the  eye  and  accept  it,  good  or  bad, 
for  what  it  is  at  that  moment." 

Morris  L.  West 
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BILL  YELON 


If  Bill  had  worked  as  hard  as  he  could 

he  might  have 
Bui  college  was  more  than  someplace  to  study 

it  was  a  place  to  live. 
Did  he  used  to  be  loud? 
Now  he  goes  to  soccer  games 

and  helps  others  to  join  in. 
He  loves  a  good  time 

and  what   does   that   mean? 
Cricket  is  more  than  a  sport 
A  physics  assistant  more  than  a  job 
And  the  future? 

new  he  has  the  world. 
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ION   YOUMAN 


Look  to  your  left;  to  your  right;  straight  ahead; 
you  wonder  why  people  are  so  worried  about  a  popu 
and  two  Youmans;  put  them  all  in  an  average  college 
.  .  .  Did  you  ever  consider  that  at  the  present  rate  th 
year  2000?  Now  that's  what  everybody  is  really  worr 

A  person  is  known  by  the  mark  he  leaves  on  the  w 
the  window  in  116  Barclay,  you  will  see  what  is  prob 
.  .  .    yes,   that   is    CREOSOTE. 

There  are  other,  more  subtle  tokens  here  and  th 
career,  like  Hansel  and  Gretel:  every  so  often  a  jani 
stinking  of  pit-parly  alcohol;  on  the  side  entrance  to 
the  final  effort  of  the  late  Lambretla;  the  scooter  it 
of  Leeds  to  trip  the  unsuspecting  passerby  on  a  dark  ni 

But  of  course  the  permanent  (and  most  lethal)  le 
increasingly  so:   right  now  he  is  crawling  harmlessly 
sin,   and   determined   debauchery   in   his   eyes   that   is 


behind  you.  How  many  Youmans  do  you  see?  And 
lation  explosion  .  .  .  Take  two  rabbits,  two  guppies, 
community;  the  smart  money  goes  on  the  Youmans 
ere  will  be  330  new  Youmans  loose  in  the  world  by  the 
ied   about   .  .  . 

orld.  Well,  if  you  take  a  close  look  at  the  wall  near 
ably    the    most    enduring    mark    made    by    this    fellow 

Ere;  he  planted  them  along  the  path  of  his  four  year 
tor  in  Barclay  turns  up  the  rotted  remnant  of  a  leaf, 
the  campus  there  is  a  large  scratch  in  the  stone  pillar, 
self,  or  a  piece  of  it,  rises  out  of  the  earth  in  front 
ght  .  .  . 

gacy  of  this  person's  presence  is  still  mobile,  in  fact 
around  on  all  four's;  but  you  can  see  a  book  of  sex, 
far  beyond  his  years. 
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Sleep  sofUy,  Eagle  forgoiten  . 


CLIFF  YOUNG 
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JOHN  A.  ZAPP  III 


Many  were  Ihe  limes  when  even  those  who  thought  they  knew  him 
best  could  only  shake  their  heads  and  say,  "absolutely  unbeliev- 
able." Tireless  devisor  (HCVMS&AFDKC),  faithful  bearer  of  re- 
sponsibilities (secretary  of  Council),  and  quixotic  pixie;  John  will 
long  be  remembered  for  the  chameleon-like  changes  from  in- 
tensely serious  to  .  .  .  well,  "unbelievable."  Forever  a  philosopher 
concerned  with  the  meaning  of  life,  working  toward  the  goal  of 
medical  practice,  and  rationalizing  another  "punt"  session — John 
was  always  the  fellow  to  whom  one  turned  when  help  was  re- 
quired, or  when  one  felt  the  need  to  laugh. 
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So  we  beat  on,  boals  against  the  current,  borne    back   ceaselessly   into   the   past. 

—  Anon. 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  days  of  Gilbert  White  the  Fearless,  many  highly  respected  and  fairly  intelligent 
people  thought  that  Haverford  College  was  just  about  the  finest  small  men's  institution  in  the  land.  Many 
bleak  winter's  have  passed  since  then.  Haverford  is  still  an  institution,  but  its  men  are  getting  smaller; 
Ihey   have  passed   the   ripening   stage   and   have   fallen   into  decay,  like  so  many  mouldy  figs. 

The  quality  of  education  that  a  student  receives  is  directly  related  to  the  quality  of  his  school's  facul- 
ty, which  at  Haverford  is  nothing  to  rave  about,  and  seems  to  be  getting  worse  every  year.  A  small  college 
cannot  afford  to  people  its  staff  with  a  lot  of  dead  weight:  there  just  aren't  that  many  teachers  left  over  to 
pick  up  the  slack.  Only  universities  can  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  professors  who  do  not  produce  in  the 
classroom.  Teachers  at  Haverford  are  not  expected  to  publish  articles  in  learned  journals  in  order  to  keep 
their  jobs,  but  they  are  expected  to  communicate  the  fruits  of  their  learning  directly  to  their  students  in 
class.  Too  many  of  our  professors  seem  to  have  nothing  worth  communicating,  and  others  simply  refuse 
to  deliver  the  goods  in  the  classroom.  There  are  even  some  who  will  not  communicate  with  their  own  col- 
leagues. 

Teaching  is  a  hard  job.  It  demands  constant  study  to  keep  up  with  the  latest  scholarship  in  one's 
field.  A  teacher's  mind  must  always  be  open  to  new  ideas,  approaches,  and  interpretations;  he  cannot  afford 
to  stagnate  or  grow  smug.  If  he  is  to  be  effective  as  a  teacher,  he  must  not  adopt  a  condescending  attitude 
toward  his  students  and  their  often  fumbling  attempts  at  comprehension.  He  must  be,  among  other  things, 
part  actor,  part  task-master,  and  part  psychologist.  He  must  inspire  by  the  force  of  his  example.  A  teacher 
(as  opposed  to  a  pedant)  is  a  whole  man;  the  classroom  to  him  is  not  a  place  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  his  studies  are  not  without  relevance  to   the  problems  of  living. 

There  aren't  more  than  a  half-dozen  such  teachers  at  Haverford.  They  are  rare  in  any  school,  but 
Haverford's  size  and  humanist-oriented  liberal  arts  tradition  demands  them.  Fortunately,  we  do  not  have 
to  face  the  painful  human  problem  of  clearing  away  the  dead  wood  to  make  room  for  new  talent;  the  col- 
lege is  expanding  and  needs  more  teachers.  But  in  the  past  six  years  it  has  lost  many  of  its  best  young 
teachers:  Gerald  Freund,  Eugene  Smolensky,  George  Kennedy,  and  George  Ridenour  to  name  a  few.  Faculty 
salaries  are  obviously  one  cause  for  this,  but  the  main  problem  is  that  there  isn't  any  intellectual  excite- 
ment at  Haverford:  there  is  no  ferment,  no  vigor  or  sense  of  life  in  our  academic  pursuits  which  might  en- 
tice a  young  teacher  to  stay  there  is  nothing  stimulating  going  on  here  that  an  energetic  scholar  would 
want  to  be  part  of.  Haverford  is  a  place  for  smart,  but  dull  students;  for  generally  competent,  but  unimag- 
inative and  security-conscious  teachers.  No  one  wants  to  take  any   serious  risks. 

Expansion  can  possibly  be  a  way  out.  I  suggest  that  when  a  prospective  appointee  comes  to  Haver- 
ford to  be  interviewed  by  the  members  of  his  future  department,  he  be  asked  to  conduct  a  class  or  two, 
to  confer  with  senior  and  junior  majors  in  the  department,  and  that  the  opinions  of  the  students  in  regard 
to  the  candidate's  classroom  manner,  vivacity,  ability  to  communicate  what  excitement  he  feels  for  his 
discipline,  and  other  less  tangible  qualities  be  seriously  considered  by  the  department  in  its  decision. 
After  all,  it  is  the  students  who  will  suffer  the  immediate  consequences.  Such  consultation  will  also  help 
create  an  atmosphere  of  intellectual  community  at  Haverford,  of  common  concern  and  interest.  The  college 
is  already  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  its  rapidly  declining  reputation  in  the  academic  world.  Expansion 
must  be  more  than  a  diversionary  activity. 
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Political    Education    at    Haverford    College:    Trustworthy,  Clean,  Loyal,  and  Reverent 
by  David    Louis    Parmacek,    '67 

Russell   Dearnley   Stetler,  Jr.,  '66 

".  .  .  for  education  among  all  kinds  of  men  always  has  had,  and  always  will  have,  an  ele- 
ment of  danger  and  revolution,  of  dissatisfaction  and  discontent.  Nevertheless,  men  strive 
to  know." 

—  W.   E.   B.  Du   Bois 

An  education  is  a  moral  and  political  event.  An  education  exists  to  rear  an  individual  and  to  inte- 
grate him  into  society.  The  last  stage  of  formal  education  must,  then,  be  a  confrontation  between  the  in- 
dividual and  society,  the  result  of  which  will  be  an  acceptance  of  that  society,  a  rejection,  or  an  indifference 
which  holds  that  the  intellectual  enterprises  of  the  "educated"  individual  must  not  impinge  on  the  values 
and  systems  of  the  society.  Haverford  College  prides  itself  on  opposing  the  first  alternative;  it  claims  to  be 
dismayed  at  "blind  acceptance"  of  the  STATUS  QUO.  But  we  must  recognize  that  Haverford  College  is  com- 
mitted not  to  promoting  social  criticism  in  the  intellectual  community  but  to  maintaining  the  sterility 
which   separates   academics   from   the   world   of  change   and  human  activity. 

The  chief  emphasis  of  a  Haverford  College  education  is  on  acquiring  academic  discipline,  technical 
competence,  and  professional  satisfaction.  These  elements  serve  to  alienate  the  individual  from  non-academ- 
ic activity  and  to  produce  the  indifference  to  a  corrupt  and  brutal  society  which  has  rendered  the  Ameri- 
can intellectual  politically  impotent.  The  academic  is  a  specialist;  it  is  unprofessional  for  him  to  feel 
political  concerns.  He  is  trained  not  to  engage  in  politics  and  ideology,  to  avoid  that  confrontation  with  hu- 
man life  which  demands  a  political  response.  When  he  cannot  help  making  that  response,  when  the  bur- 
den of  guilt  comes  to  rest  on  his  personal  conscience,  it  is  often  too  late;  he  cannot  commit  the  political  act. 
He  commits  political  masturbation. 

The  inability  to  commit  a  meaningful  political  act  is  not  uniquely  the  fate  of  intellectuals.  It  is  their  un- 
willingness to  contribute  to  the  formation  of  ideology  which  is  their  special  tragedy.  At  best  they  contrive 
AD  HOC  formations,  crying  out  against  murder  in  Selma  and  Vietnam.  Any  ideological  nexus  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  hacks;  the  academic  dare  not  see  connections.  He  has  rejected  his  discipline,  his  apolitical  spe- 
cialty, if  he  fails  to  opt  out. 

Even  at  the  most  elementary  and  direct  level  of  politics,  that  of  student  government,  there  must  be  no 
ideology,  no  formation  beyond  specific  projects  which  die  for  lack  of  student  participation.  The  meaning- 
less act  is  the  election:  the  secret  personal  choice  which  commits  the  elector  to  no  responsibility.  There  is 
nothing  social,  only   the  individual   act,  devoid  of  ideology,   participation,   or   politics. 

The  fact  that  education  is  a  political  event,  often  revolutionary  in  its  content,  makes  it  a  concern  of 
every  society  and  every  social  system.  This  year  has  shown  discontent  on  the  campus  and  the  frustrations 
which  follow  from  non-political  expressions  of  dissatisfaction.  The  university  system  (of  which  Haverford 
College  is  a  part)  instructs  in  individualism,  specializations,  and  non-politics;  but  if  has  bred  a  discontent 
which  may  yet  force  the  rediscovery  of  the  political  animal. 
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The  Haverford  College  Drama  Club  is  an  ex- 
cellenl  representalive  of  our  school's  general  out- 
look and  tone,  which  is  most  unfortunate.  It's  pris- 
tine, reverent,  and  totally  unimaginative  brand  of 
ancestor  worship  painfully  reflects  the  college's 
academic  isolation  from  matters  of  contemporary 
concern.  The  air  is  infested  with  classics,  and  we 
are  gathered  into  the  artifice  of  eternity  long  be- 
fore our  appointed  time. 

Undergraduate  students  of  literature  say  little 
of  interest  about  Shakespeare,  and  undergraduate 
actors  say  less.  Theater,  as  an  institutionalized  ex- 
perience, exists  in  the  present.  A  college  theater 
should  exist  for  the  future.  Is  it  reasonable  to  ask 
Munson  Hicks  to  succeed  where  Richard  Burton 
failed?  Can  Bob  Butman  do  what  Chekhov  angri- 
ly maintained  Stanislavsky  was  incapable  of 
achieving?  Good  grief,  no!  Why  try?  Why  not  do 
plays  which  commercial  theaters,  which  operate 
under  great  financial  pressure,  will  not  produce? 
Someone  is  always  doing  Shakespeare,  but  O'Cas- 
ey  is  rarely  heard.  Moreover,  playwrights  like 
Schnitzler,  lonesco,  Brecht,  and  Anouilh  speak 
more  directly  to  our  times.  They  are  also  easier  for 
undergraduates  to  perform  well:  they  give  young 
actors  a  sense  of  connection  with  what  is  going  on 
all  around  them,  and  hence  the  experience  of  put- 
ting on  such  a  play  is  more  balanced,  vital,  and 
immediately  rewarding  —  for  the  audience  as  well 
as   the  performers. 

The  spring  production  of  Chekhov's  CHERRY 
ORCHARD  illustrates  all  the  flaws  in  the  Drama 
Club's  attitude  toward  undergraduate  theater.  Pro- 
fessional acting  schools  have  had  such  trouble  un- 
derstanding Chekhov  that  they  have  been  forced 
to  invent  a  mystical  concept  known  as  the  "sub- 
text" in  order  to  do  his  plays  at  all.  The  Drama 
Club  showed  its  great  respect  for  art  by  selecting 
the  Russian  playwright's  masterpiece;  it  is  also  his 
most  difficult  play.  Chekhov  called  it  a  "comedy," 
and  Butman  certainly  played  it  for  laughs,  thus 
avoiding  a  complete  catastrophe.  However,  only 
Chuck  Strang  and  Richard  Bready  achieved  the 
singularity  of  character  delineation  and  modula- 
tion of  comic  effect  that  the  play  demands.  The 
other  parts  were,  by  turns,  grossly  exaggerated, 
confused,  or  completely  underplayed.  The  CHERRY 
ORCHARD  is  a  very  busy  play  and  requires  great 
clarity  of  conception  and  execution.  I  wonder  how 
many  people  left  Roberts  Hall  convinced  that 
Chekhov  was  a  great  playwright. 

By  contrast,  the  one-act  farces  of  Chekhov  pro- 
duced in  past  years  were  quite  successful;  I  am 
thinking  particularly  of  Dick  Freedberg  in  THE 
BEAR,  put  on  in  19G1.  The  next  year  witnessed 
the  triumph  of  Rob  Colby,  Ted  Hauri,  and  Andy 
Lehner  in  Christopher  Fry's  VENUS  OBSERVED. 
Admittedly,  such  a  collection  of  fine  performers 
is  a  rare  occurrence  in  such  a  small  community  as 
ours,  which  only  reinforces  my  point  that  the 
Drama  Club  must  select  plays  it  can  do  well,  plays 
which  suit  the  amateur  talents  of  its  members. 
Being  in  on  the  production  of  a  play  is  always  fun, 
but  give  the  audience  a  break.  We  can't  all  go  to 
the  cast  party. 

Since  the  Drama  Club  works  basically  within 
Haverford's  "mouldy  fig"  tradition,  it  generates 
little  excitement  on  the  part  of  the  college  popula- 
tion as  a  whole.  The  oresent  off-Broadway  theater 
is  alive  with  turmoil;  there  is  a  whole  crop  of 
brilliant  new  American  plavwriahts  threatening 
the  Broadway  establishment  itself:  theater  groups 
are    springing   up   all   over    the    country,    most    of 
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them  set  on  keeping  pace  with  the  contemporary 
literary  scene,  and  several  striking  out  in  new 
directions  out  of  sheer  exhuberance.  There  is  a 
notsosilent  revolution  going  on  in  American 
theater,  caused  in  part  by  foreign  dramatists,  but 
also  in  part  by  college  theaters.  The  Drama  Club's 
attempt  to  get  the  rights  to  Murray  Schisgal's  THE 
TIGER  shows  that  somebody  around  here  is  in 
contact  with  the  outside  world.  Albee's  THE 
SANDBOX  was  performed  last  year.  Maybe  there 
is  hope;  we  need  more  of  this  kind  of  commit- 
ment to  artists  who  speak  of  life  as  it  is  actually 
being  lived  at  this  moment.  Albee  isn't  Shake- 
speare,  but  so  what? 

Drama,  more  than  any  other  art  form,  must 
reflect  life,  not  just  because  it  is  a  performing  art 
which  has  its  very  existence  in  time,  but  also  be- 
cause its  medium  is  language.  The  most  important 
single  fact  in  present  American  life  is  the  Negro's 
struggle  to  attain  in  fact  the  kind  of  human  equal- 
ity he  is  morally  entitled  to,  and  which  has  been 
granted  him  only  in  theory.  If  the  Drama  Club 
should  decide  to  do  LeRoi  Jones'  THE  DUTCH- 
MAN, the  actors  would  have  to  wear  blackface, 
(which  is  rot  really  such  a  bad  idea).  Something 
is  rotten  somewhere.  Haverford  cannot  afford  to 
be  so  out  of  step  with  the  march  of  events.  The 
Drama  Club  has  the  opportunity  to  let  a  little 
twentieth  century  air  into  our  moth-eaten  collec- 
tion of  monuments  of  unaging  intellect.  "History," 
said  Stephen  Daedalus,  "is  a  niahlmare  from  which 
I  am  trying  to  awake."  The  Class  of  1965  should 
buy   Bob   Butman  an   alarm   clock. 

Steve  Kurian 
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This  year  Swarlhmore  won  the  Hood  Irophy,  by 
a  score  ol  7  to  3.  As  one  commentator  remarked, 
"That's  all  right.  Any  time  Havertord  gets  a  point 
it's  pretty  good."  To  some  extent,  and  to  that  extent 
most  untortunately,  he  was  quite  right  in  what  he 
said.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  obviously,  like  me, 
the  kind  of  person  who  chooses  to  tocus  on  the  worst 
elements  in  any  given  situation  and  exaggerate  theix 
importance.  Perhaps  it  is  because  we  are  perfection- 
ist, that  we  allow  what  is  poor  to  overshadow  what  is 
good  in  this  manner;  nevertheless  the  tendancy  for 
us  is  to  see  a  distorted  picture,  and  so  to  fail  to  give 
credit  where  credit  is  due. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  grateful  for  having 
been  asked  to  write  this  article.  I  knew,  and-  still 
know  little  about  the  athletic  program  as  a  whole; 
but  being  on  pretty  sure  ground  with  respect  to  foot- 
ball, wrestling,  and  track,  I  considered  this  whole 
program  worthless,  or  even  determental.  This  was,  in- 
deed, an  error  on  my  pari. 

The  three  points  scored  in  the  Hood  trophy  con- 
test, for  example,  were  for  basketball,  baseball,  and 
golf  victories.  To  my  mind,  the  basketball  team  is 
everything  a  team  should  be.  It  not  only  wins,  which 
is  important,  but  it  plays  a  team  game,  which  is  more 
important.  The  players  not  only  respect  each  other 
but  also  they  respect  the  team,  which  is  probably 
the  most  significant  of  its  many  virtues.  In  addition, 
they  generally  improve  during  their  four  years  here, 
they  have  spirit,  and  they  have,  for  what  it's  worth, 
fairly  strong  campus  support.  The  baiting  that  goes 
on  in  the  Haverford  stands  rather  appeals  to  me,  as 
a  spectator,  but  I  am  sure  that  if  I  were  on  the  team 
I  would  attribute  the  size  of  the  attendance  at  home 
games  to  the  bailing,  Haverford  being  Haverford, 
rather  than  to  any  genuine  interest  or  concern  for 
the  game  itself. 

What  is  true  for  basketball  is,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
true  for  baseball.  It's  also  true  that  we  don't  have 
much  of  a  hitting  club,  but  that's  just  because  we 
don't  have  any  hitters.  What  I'm  trying  to  say  is 
that  there's  no  mysterious  cause  for  it;  that's  just  the 
way  it  is.  And  we  do  all  right  without,  in  any  case. 
Golf  brings  up  the  whole  subject  of  minor  sports 
at  Haverford.  I  think  there's  little  to  say  about  them, 
but  that  in  itself  seems  to  speak  well  for  them.  I 
think  we  have  average  teams,  run-of-the-mill  if  you 
like;  there's  nothing  spectacular,  but  neither  is  there 
anything  gross.  This  whole  side  of  the  athletic  pro- 
gram can  be  described  as  relaxed,  and  I  suppose 
this  is  exactly  as  it  should  be  —  relaxed,  which  is 
not  at  all  to  say  unspirited  or  unconcerned.  There  is 
something  very  appealing  about  relaxed  competition. 
To  continue  in  a  pleasant  vein  we  can  bring  up 
soccer.  That  this  season  was  perhaps  not  so  success- 
ful as  seasons  past  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  more  of  a  building  year  than  anything  else. 
Soccer  has  always  been  one  of  the  more  solid  sports 
at  Haverford,  competing  successfully  even  against 
schools  way  over  our  heads  in  other  sports. 

Then  there  is  swimming,  a  sport  on  the  way  up. 
Not  only  was  there  desire  but  ability,  and  a  sense  of 
team  unity  especially  commendable  in  a  sporf  of  this 
type,  that  is,  one  in  which  the  performance  of  one 
individual  does  not  directly  affect  the  performance  of 
another.  That  this  was  only  the  fourth  regular  sea- 
son of  intercollegiate  competition  detracts  somewhat 
from  the  feat  of  having  broken  nine  Haverford  rec- 
ords this  winter;  on  the  other  hand  it  greatly  en- 
hances  the  team's  7-3  season  record. 

The  spirit  exhibited  by  the  swimming  team  is 
totally  lacking  in  two  sports  of  a  simUar  type,  namely 
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wrestling  and  track.  There  are  individuals,  to  be 
sure,  wno  are  true  competitors,  and  whose  devotion 
10  iheir  event  deserves  all  the  more  admiration  in 
ihe  light  ot  the  general  apathy  of  their  team;  although 
i  caniiot  luUy  understand  how  they  can  keep  from 
becoming  cynical,  how  they  can  continue  to  put  out 
in  the  lace  of  unconcern  and  uncommitment,  the 
point  is  that  ihey  are  NOT  cynical  and  they  DO  put 
out,  and  I  must  say  that  I  have  a  deep  respect  for 
these   individuals. 

However,  the  case  is  much  more  often  that  people 
who  are  capable  of  this  very  commitment,  indeed, 
who  have  this  commitment  when  they  come  here, 
sense  immediately  that  their  attitudes  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  general  attitude  of  the  campus,  at 
least  at  the  freshman  and  sophomore  levels,  the 
general  attitude  being,  of  course,  the  attitude  of  the 
wimps. 

So  what  happens?  They  are  either  unmoved  by 
the  disdain  of  their  classmates  and  continue  to  be  de- 
voted athletes,  which,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  is  rare, 
or  they  lose  their  commitment  and  either  drop  the 
sport  or  continue  to  compete  in  a  relaxed  sort  of  way. 
Relaxed  competition,  again  as  I  have  said  before,  is 
a  good  thing  in  its  place  —  in  intramural  and  in  the 
minor  sports,  but  not  in  wrestling  or  in  track.  I  sup- 
pose I  should  say  what  I  have  assumed  up  to  this 
point,  that  is,  that  commitment  is  a  good  thing. 

Football  is  a  little  different,  for  there  is  at  least 
the  unity  of  opposing  the  wimps.  When  I  came  here  I 
was  gung-ho  football;  I  had  already  played  for  seven 
seasons  and  I  had  been  defensive  captain  on  six 
teams.  I  loved  the  game,  I  was  proud  to  be  good 
at  it,  and  I  came  bright-eyed  to  start  my  college  ca- 
reer. All  the  seniors  on  the  team  told  me  to  transfer 
and  all  the  wimps  in  my  class  told  me  to  go  back 
to  high  school.  I  hated  Haverford.  I  hated  it  because 
the  people  who  told  me  I  was  immature  were  the 
ones  who  threw  food  around  in  the  dining  room, 
and  the  ones  who  claimed  to  agree  with  my  system 
of  values  were  the  ones  who  lay  down  in  the  fourth 
quarter  and  quit.  I  hated  Haverford  for  a  lot  of 
other  reasons,  but  this  is  about  athletics  so  I  won't 
go  into  it.  The  point  is  that  I  hated  the  school  and 
I  didn't  like  the  team,  and  when  I  asked  myself  what 
the  hell  I  was  doing  at  Haverford  all  I  could  say  was 
that  I  was  playing  ball  for  Mac. 

But  I  stayed  in  spite  of  football.  I  remember  one 
week  sophomore  year  we  had  a  bye  and  I  went  to  see 
the  Ursinus  game  and  came  away  thinking  I'd  give 
anything  to  play  on  a  team  like  that.  They  were 
classy,  they  played  together,  and  I  hadn't  been  at 
Haverford  long  enough  to  forget  what  playing  foot- 
ball could  be  like. 

We  beat  that  same  Ursinus  team  later  on  in  the 
season,  and  I  was  on  top  of  the  world,  even  though 
it  was  just  a  6-0  game  played  in  the  mud.  I  felt  great 
until  I  went  into  the  dining  room  and  saw  all  the 
wimps  who  had  never  been  to  a  football  game  pound- 
ing on  the  tables  as  if  this  victory  were  something 
they  really  cared  about,  as  if  they  weren't  the  ones  I 
was  trying  to  make  up  for  in  the  first  place,  as  if 
they  weren't  the  ones  who  made  me  so  ashamed  of 
Haverford  that  its  name  in  the  winner's  column  was 
as  important  and  as  desperate  as  it  was. 

I  respected  most  of  the  individual  players,  as  well 
as  the  coaches,  even  though  I  never  had  any  respect 
for  the  team.  But  it  was  for  this  reason  I  always  be- 
lieved, I  was  convinced,  that  things  were  going  to 
change.  For  three  years  I  stood  in  fro"t  of  Roberts 
every  Tuesday  before  collection  with  a  fistful  of  one- 
dollar  bills  paying  off  all  the  bets  I'd  made  that  week. 
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and  I  kept  kicking  myself  because  I  never  learned,  because  I  always  insisted  on  betting  on  Haverford.  be- 
cause I   was  always  sure   that   it   was  going   to  be  our  week  and  refused  to  accept  the  fact  that  it  never  was. 

Finally,  I  got  consistently  worse  as  a  ball  player.  I  don't  really  know  why,  but  I  know  it  happens  to  al- 
most everybody  else  on  the  team  and  so  is  a  Haverford  phenomenon  rather  than  an  isolated  case.  I  don't 
think  that  it  had  anything  to  do  with  the  coaching,  but  I  can't  explain  it.  All  I  know  is  that  all  the  pride  I 
had  in  my  ability  slowly  diminished,  until  now  it  is  non-existent,  all  the  love  I  had  for  the  game  dissolved, 
so  that  I  consciously  avoided  anything  connected  with  football.  The  joy  in  making  a  good  play  slowly  de- 
creased while  the  pressure  to  do  well  greatly  increased.  And  there  was  a  desperation  involved  this  season 
I  had  never  known  before;  somehow  it  wasn't  enough  to  make  a  tackle  anymore,  somehow  I  fell  it  nec- 
essary  to   hurt   somebody,  to  hit  him  hard  enough   to   put  him  out  of  the  game. 

Obviously  this  has  been  a  highly  personal  commentary.  I  have  dealt  with  football  at  great  length  be- 
cause I  know  more  about  football  than  any  other  sport.  However  I  feel  that  the  problems  I  have  presented 
are  limited  neither  to  me  nor  to  football,  but  are  problems  incurred  by  many  Haverford  athletes  in  many 
sports.  Perhaps,  since  they  are  unresolved,  they  were  best  left  unstated.  Still  the  resolution  of  my  problem 
must  begin  with  its  statement. 

George  Hsu 
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TREADWAY  INN 

LANCASTER    PIKE    &    RADNOR-CHESTER    RD. 

ST.    DAVIDS.    PA. 

MU    8-.5800 
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THE    BLU    COMET 


LANCASTER    AVENUE 


BRYN    MAWR 


MULFORD  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 


no    ARDMORE    AVE. 
ARDMORE 
Ml    2-0500 
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J.   W.   BICKERS.    INC. 
TREE  SURGERY 

PRUNING       -       FEEDING 

CABLING      -      CAVITY    WORK 

LIGHTNING    ROD    PROTECTION 

1039    LANCASTER    AVE. 

BRYN    MAWR 

LAWRENCE    5-8846 


VENTURI,    INC. 


FRESH    AND    FROZEN 


FRUITS    AND    VEGETABLES 


Kl    5-2017 


PHILA.,    PA. 


CASPER   BONGIOVANNI   & 
SON 

PLASTERER 

205    CRICKET    AVE. 

ARDMORE 


FLOHR  CHEVROLET 

125    E.    LANCASTER    AVE. 
ARDMORE 


CONRAD  HECKMANN 


PAINTING-DECORATING 


GENERAL    CONTRACTING 


STANTON    AVE.    &    MECHANIC   STREET 


PHILADELPHIA    38.    PA. 


LI    8-2800 
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iaverford's 

"ALL 
iMERICAN" 

1976 


The  development  of  a  sfrong,  healthy  body  must  start  early  in  life  with  proper  Nourishment.  .  .  . 
Exercise  and  Rest. 

Our  future  "All  American"  knows  that  Milk  is  nature's  most  perfect  food.  That's  why  he  drinks 
plenty  of  WAWA  Golden  Guernsey  Milk. 

WAWA  Golden  Guernsey  is  especially  rich  in  the  body  building  "Big  3".  .  .  .  Protein,  Vita- 
mins, Minerals. 

Put  WAWA  Golden  Guernsey  Milk  on  your  family's  "training"  table.  You'll  taste  a  big, 
refreshing   difference  because  WAWA'S  bottled   "Fresh-in-the-Country"l 


MAMA 
ILUV 
WA  WA! 

COUNTRY  FRESH  MILK 


Wawa 

DAIRY     FARMS 


H'lWtil'^iliV'H 
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,5g   FOR  DOORSTEP  DELIVERY  TOMORROW  .  .  .  CALL  WAWA  TODAY!      f^rri^fT/.'l^'VsaT'l.TRSTON  ''sVi.'eIt,  pStt5?S 


p.  Dl   MARCO  &  CO..   INC. 
CONTRACTORS 


ARDMORE 
Ml    2-0973 


THE  CAMERA  SHOP  INC. 

•KNOWN    FOR    VALUES    &    SERVICE" 

LAWRENCE    PARK    SHOPPING    CENTER. 

BROOMALL.    PA. 

EL    6-2500 

VALLEY    FORGE    CENTER,    KING    OF 

PRUSSIA.    PA. 

265-2233 

ELLISBURY    SHOPPING    CENTER. 

CHERRY    HILL.    N.J. 

428-0888 


THE    HAVERFORD    OFFICE    OF 

BRYN     MAWR     TRUST 

IS    MIGHTY    HANDY    TO    HAVERFORD    COLLEGE    - 
JUST    ACROSS    LANCASTER    AVENUE    IN    THE    HAVERFORD 

SHOPPING    CENTER 

CHECKING   ACCOUNTS  TRAVELERS  CHEQUES 

SAVINGS   ACCOUNTS  SAFE   DEPOSIT  BOXES 


THE 


A* 


BRYN  MAWR  TRUST 


*i* 


COMPANY 


*  A      The  Main  Line's  Own  Bank    HAVERFORD  ■  BRYN  MAWR  •  WAYNE 


S^ 


IN   AN   AGE   WHEN    EACH    DAY    BRINGS   NEW 
CHALLENGE   AND   FRESH   OPPORTUNITY 


YOU    HAVE    BEEN    PRIVILEGED    TO    RECEIVE    THE    FINEST 

PREPARATION    FOR    YOUR    INTRODUCTION    TO   THE 

RESPONSIBILITIES    OF   YOUR    TIME 


NOW    IT'S   UP   TO   YOU! 


WE  OFFER  BEST  WISHES  FOR  YOUR  SUCCESS  AND 
A  REWARDING  FUTURE 


MCCANDLESS  FUELS.   INC. 

HAVERTOWN 

DISTRIBUTORS  OF   FAMOUS   MOBILHEAT 
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